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“BEAUTY’S A FLOWER.” 
Youth’s for an hour, 


Beauty’s a flower, 
But love is the jewel that wins the world. 


Youth’s for an hour, an’ the taste o’ life 
is sweet; 

Ailish was a girl that stept on two bare 
feet. 

In all my days I never saw the one as 
fair as she— 

I’d have lost my life for Ailish, an’ she’s 
never cared for me. 


Beauty’s a flower, an’ the days o’ life are 
long; 

There’s little knowin’ who may live to 
sing another song. 

For Ailish was the fairest, but another is 
my wife, 

An’ Mary—God be good to her!—is all 
I love in life. 


Youth’s for an hour, 
Beauty’s a flower, 
But love is the jewel that wins the world. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. Moira O’ NEILL. 


DAWN. 
Over the chilly sea 
The Dawn comes shiveringly, 
Pearl white, the night dreams clinging to 
her eyes. 
Forlorn alone she waits 
By ‘the world’s open gates, 
A timid stranger under alien skies. 


A little while, and lo! 
Her robe of pallid snow 
Kindles to silver shot 
streaks; 
As the still skies unfold 
Swift change from grey to gold, 
How the rose-red flushes her virgin 
cheeks! 


with orange 


She hears from tiny throats 
Melodious greeting notes, 
The waters brighten foaming round her 
feet, 
O’er many a drowsy mile, 
Earth wakens with a smile, 
And Dawn’s heart leaps her loveliness to 
greet. 


“Beauty's a Flower,” ete. 


Dawn grows to Day, to Eve, 
That lingeringly takes leave, 
Brought ia the sun’s car o’er the shining 
dome; 
Then in the Night’s recess 
She drinks forgetfulness, 
In dreams knows not the Day’s desiréd 
home. 


So when she comes again 
Across the glooming majn, 
Ever thus sad and strange is that new 
birth, 
Ever unknown and new 
The joy that thrills her through, 
Kindled at sight of the awakening Earth. 


Ever man’s aged eyes 
Greet with new sweet surprise 
The lily of heaven, child of all days de- 
ceased, 
And man’s heart, old so long, 
Uplifts the primal song, 
Smitten like Memnon from the sacred 
East. 


Spectator. WALTER Hoge. 


A TRIPTYCH. 
Lingering, sad and slow, 
When the winter sun is low 
And the great clouds westward roll, 
Calls the sea’s voice to my soul— 
With a strange insistence cries, 
Till old faces round me rise, 
And I taste the salt free wind, 
And the spell of the Undefined. 
When the languorous days are long 
Comes to me a tender song 
Making soft moan in mine ear— 
Then the whisper of leaves I hear; 
And Philomel’s yearning strain 
Through the warm dusk wails again; 
For the dim woods call to me 
In sweet, hushed melody. 
But the third voice speaks gay and loud, 
For it calls me back to the crowd 
And the City’s Circle-charm; 
There breathes no ‘brooding calm, 
But the waters of Lethe flow, 
Drowning the long ago, 
And I lose in the roar of the street 
Sounds of retreating feet. 

ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
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From the Nuova Antologia. 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN 

The present generation, however 
well acquainted with our country’s his- 
tory, has not and cannot have any 
clear realization of that intense long- 
ing for the unity and independence of 
Italy which, from the middle of the 
century onward, animated all the 
noblest and most generous hearts 
among us. No more can it form any 
exact idea of the deep sense of self- 
disgust occasioned by the conscious- 
ness that we were powerless and insig- 
nificant in the presence of other 
nations; thatwe hadnothing tobring to 
the mart of their activities except the 
commanding beauty which Italy has 
never lost, a decadent art, an empty 
literature, and an inexhaustible genius 
for the organization of masques, car- 
nivals and other feste. 

Even less is it possible, after twenty- 
five years of the use and benefit of 
unity, for the young to have any ade- 
quate idea of the real reasons why 
Italy remained divided and weak. 
They take note only of the extrinsic 
reasons taught them by general his- 
tory, and have no notion of those 
which are not set down in books. Yet 
the cause of Italy’s discord lay as 
much, at least, in the hearts of her in- 
habitants as in the political distribu- 
tion of her territory. 

Due, in the first instance, to diversity 
of race, it was still, for many cen- 
turies, no other nor greater, politically 
speaking, than that of other European 
peoples, who, from the condition of 
distinct states and kingdoms, grew 
and were eventually consolidated into 
nations; except for the fact that in 
Italy division was maintained and per- 
petuated as a consequence of the dis- 
ruption of the grandest unification the 
world has ever seen, that of the Ro- 
man Empire. Through long ages in 
Italy, whoever was not for the pope 
was for the emperor, or for France. 
Later, Spain also took a hand in the 
game. All these different centres of 
power, whose origins were distinct 
from that of the Empire, reacted upon 
the Empire, and particularly upon 


ITALY. 
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Italy, which has been its seat. They 
cherished and prolonged a state of di- 
vision, to which men became used, 
which was legalized, which ultimately 
passed into a permanent condition of 
life. There are men now living who 
perfectly remember the time when a 
Lombard was quite as much a for- 
eigner to a Sicilian or a Neapolitan as 
a Frenchman. Italy was no 
divided internally than externally, at 
heart than on the surface. This was 
the cause of her weakness; this it was 
which wrung that cry from the great- 
est of her poets:— 


less 


“Ed ora in te, non stanno senza guerra’ 
Li vivi tuoi, e Vun Vaetro si rode 

Di quei che un muro ed una fossa serra.” 
Here, therefore, we have the reason 
why our chosen spirits have so long 
felt the need of that unity for which 
our bravest have contended; the rea- 
son, finally, why, now that unity has 
been politically decreed, and has pro- 
gressed. beyond our fondest hopes, 
toward complete realization, it ap- 
pears more than ever to be, for Italy, 
the condition of independence, the 
guarantee of homogeneity and effect- 
iveness, in the development of her 
political, civil and economic activities 
—in short, a necessity of the nation’s 
life. The determination to preserve 
that unity must needs be, to say the 
least of it, a powerful factor in Italian 
politics. 

In an article in this review for Janu- 
ary 1st, 1898, entitled “The Crisis and 
the New Ministry,” much was said of 
the importance to Italy of a party of 
order and conservatism. To interpret 
this proposition as the expression of 
any sort of partisan tendency or de- 
sire, however legitimate, would be to 
deprive it of much of its significance 
and value. Its scope is far broader 
and deeper tnan that of courting or of 
combating either one of the existing 
parties. 

The political activity of any organ- 


1“And now thy children are forever at war 
among themselves, and those who are separated 
by aditch anda wall only, still prey upon one 
another.” 
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ized society is necessarily twofold; 
having, so to speak, a subjective and 
an objective side. The activity which 


springs from the sentiments of a 
society or party, its temperament, 


structure, degree of culture—in a word, 
fromits ownnature—we callsubjective. 
That which arises from the conditions 
imposed upon the same society, the 
circumstances in which it lives amd 
the medium in which it is called to 
move, may be described as objective. 
The first is as constant as the char- 
acter and nature of the society; the 
latter changes with seasons and cir- 
cumstances. But, on the other hand, 
the former may be criticised, and even 
violently attacked, without great harm; 
nay, sometimes with decided advan- 
tage to the society inquestion; whereas 
the latter can suffer no disparage- 
ment without compromising the inter- 
ests, and at times the very existence, 
of a state or country. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there are countries which, 
if they could modify their character, 
and hence their political conduct, 
would greatly ameliorate their own 
condition thereby. But there is no 
country on earth which can avoid play- 
ing the political part imposed upon it 
by the circumstances in which it lives 
and moves without endangering its 
own existence. 

There are, for example, societies and 
nations which, having attained a high 
development, and produced a large sur- 
plus population, without a correspond- 
ing growth in refinement, have inevi- 
tably before them a career of conquest. 
If they proceed after a normal fashion, 
they naturally and, as it were, instinct- 
ively take on a certain form, adopting 
the organizations and developing the 
institutions fitted to secure that special 
end. In societies of this character, the 
more adventurous and daring spirits 
are ever in the ascendant; and such 


have been the Anglo-Saxons, in the 
latest period of modern history. 
There are others again, who have 


also risen to a high pitch of prosperity 
and culture, who naturally apply their 
superfluous energies, not to material 
expansion, but to the enlargement of 
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knowledge, and to mastering the great 
questions which interest all humanity 
and enlighten the world. In such so- 
cieties, institutions will multiply, and 
a temper of mind will be developed, 
adapted to the accomplishment of this 
end. Philosophers will flourish, and 
thinkers of every kind, while political 
parties will conform to the exigencies 
of the situation. A realm of philoso- 
phers has been to some extent the ideal 
of the German State, during the same 
period. Again, there are _ societies 
which find themselves checked in the 
way of progress, through circum- 
stances often quite independent of 
themselves, and who feel constrained 
to overtake and fall again into step 
with the mations which have preceded 
them in that way. Revolutionary pur- 
and tendencies are aroused in 
such societies; “advanced” parties and 
radical policies flourish among them. 
On the other hand, there are societies 
which, wearied and exhausted by long 
and agonizing agitations, feel am im- 
perative need of peace and order, and 
in these are developed instinets of pru- 
dence and stability, while conservative 
parties become a relative necessity. 
In these two categories, or rather in 


poses 


each of them by turns, are to be 
found the Latin nations, including 


Italy, of which it concerns us more 
particularly to speak. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all 
the circumstances which may go to 
impose a fixed policy on any given so- 
ciety, quite apart from its own choice 
and will. It is most unfortunate for 
the State—and sometimes also for the 
world at large—when the true sub- 
jective, theoretic policy does not agree 
with that imposed by the necessities of 
things. How greatly would the de- 
velopment of modern civilization have 
been retarded, if it had not had pio- 
neers like the Anglo-Saxons, and 
laborers like the Germans! 

But the people themselves are the 
greatest sufferers. If Italy had not 
risen at the appointed time, and re- 
sumed her place among the nations. 
she would have remained—as she has 
been contemptuously described—a mere 














geographical expression. On the other 
hand, if she had not known how to ter- 
minate her revolutionary period, and 
submit once more to the restraints of a 
solid and stable order, she would have 
been in danger of losing all the bene- 
fits which she had so happily obtained. 

This alone would suffice to justify 
the assertion contained in my January 
article, but the situation may be de- 
scribed even more simply and em- 
phatically. For all societies, as for all 
men, there is one prime and supreme 
necessity, paramount to all others, 
that of existing. Before being a con- 
queror, a philosopher, a reformer or 
anything else, one must live. The to 
be or not to be is a formula which takes 
precedence of all others, however 
logical or fascinating, which express ¢ 
mere objective policy. 

From this point of view, as was said 
at the commencement of the present 
article, Italy finds herself peculiarly 
situated among the nations the 
earth, being regarded by them, on the 
one hand, as one of the most ancient 
of all civil communities, and on the 
other as the youngest of the nations— 
one may say scarce born. But statis- 
ties, which are at present regarded as 
the one indisputable authority, show 
life to be more precarious the younger 
it is. And in the present case, to the 
delicacy of youth are to be added the 


of 


difficulties inherent in every novel 
position. 

Many such may be cited—as prej- 
udices, interests, inveterate habits, 


and chief among them, the union under 
the same regime of populations with 
different precedents. The Breton and 
the Provencal are hardly less unlike 
than the Piedmontese and the Sicilian, 
but France, being an old nation, has 
ceased to trouble herself about their 
diversity, while we are still sensitive 
about the matter. No mature nation is 
in the same jeopardy as ourselves, in 
this matter of permanent compati- 
bility. Such difficulties can only 
smoothed away by the lapse of time 
and the exercise of human tact. And 
until time and tact have done their 
work, they offer to enemies, both for- 


be 
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——s 


and 
which 


eign and domestic, 
secret, instruments 
are all the more 
they sometimes 


both open 
of offense 
dangerous, because 
present themselves 
under a peculiarly plausible and at- 
tractive guise. National consistency 
is as much more liable to disturbance 
by old customs and vested interests in 
Italy than elsewhere as it more 
vitally necessary to Italy than to any 
other nation. 

It is not in our power to hasten that 
part of complete internal reconcile- 
ment which depends upon time. But 
the part which depends upon the wis- 
dom of men consists purely and simply 
in rendering the national life such that 
all citizens will find their account in it, 
Ubi patria, ibi bene. This aphorism, 


is 


which identifies individual well-being 
with national existence, ought to be 


always and everywhere present in the 
statesman’s mind, especially at a time 
like this, when the State, that grand 
guardian of the highest and noblest 
virtues, is undermined by certain sub- 
versive currents which tend to dis- 
credit, and ultimately to destroy it, 
through the very maladministration 
which they foster. 

Now this maxim has been absolutely 
disregarded and _ forgotten by our 
Italian statesmen. The well-being of 
a nation primarily in _ its 
morality and prosperity. If the 
affections of an Italian are bound up 
in the nation’s life, it is because that 
life represents to him these two things. 
But the parties which have governed 
Italy for the last thirty years have 
shown an utter incapacity for cultivat- 
ing or encouraging either the one or 
the other. Distracted by other aims, 
either remote or premature, they have 
taken no heed of those which involve 
the actual needs of the nation. With- 
out attaining the to 
themselves, they com- 
promising that which should have 
been for our generation the chief, if 
not the only one, namely, the consoli- 
dation of that country which the last 
generation won with its blood, and 
transmitted and independent to 


consists 


its 


ends 
have 


proposed 
risked 


free 


our own. 
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Returning therefore to the point 
from which we started, the political 
aim or aims, however diverse and fluc- 
tuating, which have actually been pur- 
sued may very well have represented 
the sentiments, aspirations and gen- 
eral temper of the men and parties in 
power during the period in question, 
may have illustrated the subjective 
politics of our rulers; but not one of 
them represents the policy indicated 
to Italy at the present moment by her 
circumstances and condition, and the 
milieu in which she moves—that is to 
say, what we have denominated her 
objective policy—to authenticate, 
namely, the miracle of her resurrec- 
tion, to fix and render acceptable to 
the new form of her existence. This 
and no other is the line of political con- 
duct absolutely required of Italy, and 
all the more, at this moment, because 
it is not the one which has been fol- 
lowed hitherto. 


II. 


The conditions which have been 


brought about in Italy by the policy of 


conditions 
essential 


the past thirty years, the 
‘which render absolutely 
some process of. recuperation, have 
been so often and so authoritatively 
enumerated that a very brief sum- 
mary of them will be enough for our 
readers. 

To begin with public morality: the 
neglect, on the score of political an- 
tagonisms, of any attempt at the moral 
education of our populace, the cyni- 
cism which, for the same reason, has 
regulated the choice of incumbents for 
some of the most delicate offices, no re- 
gard whatever being paid to their per- 
sonal morals, has brought forth its 
fruit in frightful seandals, judicial 
proceedings and penal statistics, which 
cast a deep shadow upon the latest 
phase of the story of New Italy. 

The intrusion of politics into the ad- 
ministration of justice, the careless 
selection of its officers, the shameful re- 
strictions which have hindered the ful- 
filment of its ends, have brought the 
whole scheme into discredit. When 
we reflect that justice and faith in jus- 
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tice have been the basis of every vital 
and enduring form of civil government. 
the dangerous and destructive effects 
of such a loss of credit will be appar- 
ent to all. 

A system of penal legislation and 
procedure newly devised, irksome also 
and ineffective of itself, loses the slight 
influence it might otherwise have by 
the delays and complications which be- 
set its workings. Our penal shares 
with our commercial legislation the 
disadvantage of being more oppressive 
to the good than it is injurious to the 
bad. 

The innumerable laws on every con- 
ceivable subject, passed one over 
another, and changing every day, have 
engendered in the minds of all such a 
sense of instability that the business 
life of an Italian has become a perfect 
labyrinth, where solicitors and advo- 
eates alone make their fortunes; and 
they plunge into it, by no means to 
find the way of truth, but because they 
feel sure of picking up something to 
their own advantage. 

To complete the outlines of this un- 
pleasantly realistic picture, we have 
but to glance at the ambiguous and 
disingenuous manner in which our 
political theories have been applied; 
whereby their practical efficiency has 
been all but destroyed, and confidence 
in them terribly weakened. The line 
between civic liberty and civic obe- 
dience is a difficult one to draw upon 
paper for a country which desires to 
be both free and strong; but none the 
less ought it to be clearly de‘ined in 
the minds of her rulers. It is possible 
to live under many different forms of 
government, provided they discharge 
their functions vigorously and make 
themselves respected. The form 
which commands neither confidence, 
respect nor obedience is no form at 
all. 

So much for those questions, chiefly 
of the moral order, which are by far 
the most important in the life of a 
nation, but which act remotely and in- 
directly, and whose influence, though 
serious and lasting, is not so prompt to 
produce discomfort and arouse discon- 
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tent as that of the questions which 
concern material interests merely. 

In this regard, the last quarter of a 
century has been absolutely disas- 
trous. 

The subjects of the old Italian States 
who had enjoyed only a relative de- 
gree of prosperity, because industry 
and commerce received no encourage- 
ment, found themselves, in 1859-60, 
called upom to meet the expenses of 
six or seven revolutions, two wars, and 
the organization of the complete serv- 
ice of a great State. During the ten 
years between 1860 and 1871 they in- 
curred a national debt of 8,090,472,000 
frances, spent a greater part of the 
sum accruing from the confiscated 
property of the late governments, in- 
cluding enormous patrimony of the re- 
ligious orders, and saddled themselves 
moreover with annual state taxes and 
imposts to the amount of 839,844,149 
frances. The provincial and com- 
munal taxes amounted to two hundred 
nillion frames annually. 

The moment had come to 
this course and carefully to treat, and, 
if possible, heal, the wounds inflicted 
by war and revolution upon the fair 
frame of Italy; that she might begin to 
enjoy the fruits of the fortune she had 
achieved, and still more, that she 
might acquire strength for the fulfil- 
ment of her new destinies. 

But from that time onward, without 
pretext or justification of revolution or 
of war, we have been plunging, at an 
ever accelerating vate, down the peril- 
ous decline. A series of ministries 
playing into each other’s hands, one 
wasting the public funds and the 
other striking the balance, have main- 
tained a scale of expenditure pompous 
and ruinous enough eventually to 
empty the treasury of the richest and 
most flourishing country on earth, as 
it has already well nigh emptied that 
of Italy. 

By this process the liabilities of the 
tax-payer have been increased since 
1871 by more than four billions in the 
form of national debt, and by about 
five hundred and fifty millions in the 
form of provincial and communal debt. 


pause in 
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The amount wrung from him daily 
under the more appreciable form of 
taxes shows an increase of six hundred 
millions for the State and two hundred 
millions for the provinces and com- 
munes. 

At this moment of writing our entire 
national debt amounts to 13,002,341,508 
francs. Add to this the sum appro- 
priated to life-pensions, and we get a 
total of fourteen billions and a half. 
The provincial and communal debt, 
which amounted in 1894 to 1,195,880,060 
francs, has now risen to 1,300,000,000, 
That is to say, the public debt which, 
under one form or another, is stran- 
gling theprosperity of Italy, hasalready 
attained the monstrous figure of six- 
teen billions, about half of which has 
been incurred in last few 
years. 

The amount of the government im- 
posts, pure and simple, out of a yearly 
revenue of 1,600,000,000 is set down in 
the budget of 1896-97 at 1,285,339,187 
francs; that of the provincial and com- 
munal imposts, at about five hundred 
million. Hence the two united press 
upon the Italian people with a weight 
of something like one billion and eight 
hundred millions. These are the direct 
taxes. If we take into account a part 
only of the burdens imposed by 
monopolies and in other indirect ways, 
not less crushing to the contributor, 
we shall easily reach, if not exceed, 
the sum of two billions. Taking this 
figure and applying it to a population 
of about thirty-one’ millions—such 
being, according to the latest 
mates, the population of Italy, we get 
a rate of something more than sixty 
francs a head—a higher rate, consider- 
ing the economic conditions of Italy, 
than obtains in any other country of 
the world. 

In order to get a clear idea of the 
relations that subsist in Italy between 
political economy and finance, we must 
remember that, by means of a rather 
rough calculation, statisticians are able 
to appraise, or rather to give some indi- 
cation of the private wealth of any 
given country. According to this esti- 
mate, the private riches of Italy, not 


these 


esti- 
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including the Crown lands, nor the 
property of public institutions, admin- 
istrations, ete.—the mere _ private 
wealth—wa's supposed, at the close of 
the year 1891, to amount to about fifty- 
four billions. That this estimate is 
reasonably trustworthy, so far as it 
goes, we gather from the fact that the 
same process, when applied at about 
the same period to France, gave a re- 
sult of two hundred and twenty-five 
billions; figures corresponding fairly 
with what might be judged, on other 
grounds, to be the respective wealth of 
the two countries. But even suppos- 
ing the wealth of Italy to have in- 
creased in the last few years, and if 
we add the property not comprised in 
this calculation, and augment it to any 
extent, the fact remains that two bil- 
lions of yearly imposts must needs ab- 
sorb in the unproductive costs of ad- 
minstration, and withdraw from the 
national savings, the greater part of 
our income. As regards the State ex- 
penses—which are by far the most im- 
portant—France, which is four times 
as rich as we are, spends barely twice 
as much as we. This means that the 
Italian pays twice as large a tax as the 
Frenchman. And, in fact, when we 
come to analyze the burdens of the 
Italian tax-payer, we find that they 
amount—everything included—to about 
a third of the income of his real 
estate, whether in town or country— 
there is hardly any difference here—and 
to twenty per cent. of the inceme of 
his personal property. When we come 
to add incidental and exceptional 
taxes, levied over and above the ordi- 
nary imposts, whether for national or 
for provincial and communal purposes, 
we arrive at the fact that the whole 
amount paid in taxes by the Italian 
out of his collective income ranges 
from thirty to forty per cent., and in 
a considerable number of cases ex- 
ceeds even the latter figure. 

Nor is the amount of the taxes all. 
Their quality, and the way in which 
they are render them yet 
more burdensome. They are levied 
under innumerable heads; imsomuch 
that there is often an accumulation of 
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different taxes upon the same thing, 
which is thus made to pay over and 
over again. They fall principally upon 
the sums invested in various indus- 
tries, decimating their profits, check- 
ing enterprise, and so striking at the 
heart of the country’s production. 
The lamented Alessandro Rossi, the 
best of men, a great friend of Italian 
industry and a competent judge of the 
matter in question, for the reason that 
he was in active business all his life, 
succeeded through his own personal 
energy and has left behind him a 
name universally loved and honored, 
drew up a little while before his death, 
and left as a legacy to the Italian tax- 
payer, a sad account of what he him- 
self had suffered. This precious docu- 
ment begins with the assertion that 
“There is no other nation on earth 
which spends, in times of peace, as 
much as the Italian; and after a long 
the minute exposition of the complex 
and oppressive regime under which we 
labor, an exposition which every one 
interested in the subject would do well 
to consult, he concludes by “leaving all 
rhetorical peroration to the reflections 
of the Italian tax-payer.” 


Ill, 


It will readily be understood that a 
regime such as we have briefly char- 
acterized in these pages is not pre- 
cisely the one best calculated to excite 
and increase the love of the Italian peo- 
ple for their new institutions; espe- 
cially since many of them have had ac- 
tual experience of a much better form 
of administration. What wonder then, 
if, in the presence of a state of things 
which both morally and materially in- 
jures so many interests, occasions so 
much suffering and accentuates so 
many grievances, local jealousies re- 
vive, the clericals lift up their heads, 
anarchists and socialists are multi- 
plied, and, in a word, the enemies of 
the State are strengthened, while its 
defenders become languid and apa- 
thetic? It would be a marvel were it 
not so; and before laying all the blame 
either on fate or on the country—as 
they are too much in the habit of doing 
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—it would be well if our governors 
would assume their own share. 

Nor is this the sole misfortune result- 
ing from the present state of things. 
In proportion as the country is weak- 
ened economically and socially it is 
also weakened politically, and loses 
its power both of expansion and of 
self-defense. When both the public 
and the private finances of a country 
are in confusion, and faith in her in- 
stitutions has been severely shaken, 
that country is exposed to all manner 
of accidents, both social and political. 
And Italy is far enough as yet from 
being secured against such as are 
likely to arise from her international 
relations, the engagements she has 
undertaken and the big problems she 
has yet to solve. 

An Italy so situated is not the Italy 
which those who achieved her restora- 
tion would ever have desired to see, 
nor have we ourselves guarded as we 
ought the treasure entrusted to us by 
those men. It seems rather as though 
we had done our utmost to dissipate 
it. 

To repair our mistake, to remount 
the slope down which we have made 
our headlong plunge, will not be the 
work of a day, nor of any one man; 
unless indeed Providence grants us 
one of those who come but once in an 
age. But we had one such so short a 
time ago that it is too soon to hope for 
another. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the devotion of many is req- 
uisite, or, at least, the intense and 
unremitting exertions of a few, and 
also a certain lapse of time. Above 
all, it is requisite that these few or 
many, in the time they have, should do 
their utmost to realize a properly 
homogeneous programme with such 
provisions as are imposed by our 
actual necessities. 

The first step, for example, toward 
providing for the moral training of the 
rising generation must be to abate our 
religious prejudices and subdue our re- 
ligious animosities. An imaginary 
code of morals is out of the question. 
The ethics of our civilization are 
Christian. Unhappily those whose 
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especial charge it has been to promote 
the cause of Christian morality have 
not always been, either intelligently or 
practically, competent to their task. 
But this is no reason why we, on our 
part, should abandon it. And this 
brings me to another great difficulty of 
the Italian government, considered as 
an abstract entity, that of our relations 
with the Church. It is certain that 
the more completely we eliminate from 
these the religious element, the easier 
it will be to manage the political ele- 
ment. If we would prevail where we 
are in the right, we must cease defend- 
ing ourselves where we are in the 
wrong; and the rulers of Italy are in 
the wrong, before the world and be- 
fore our own people, if the instinct and 
the practice of Christian morality are 
suffered to decline among us, on any 
political pretext whatever. 

Let us take a broader view of this 
grave matter of a virendi be- 
tween the Italian government and one 
of the greatest powers existing, or 
which ever did exist, upon this globe. 
Generally speaking, our policy during 
the period in may be de- 


modus 


question 
scribed as one of systematic, unintelli- 


gent and indiscriminate belligerency, 
barely interrupted by a few faint at- 
tempts at conciliation. The proposi- 
tions of the two contending powers are 
equally intenable. The one is fraught 
with illusion, the other with disillu- 
sion; and the attempt to realize them 
in practice has exposed Italy to no 
end of difficulty and danger. Let us 
illustrate the problem by a diagram. 
Let the policy of the two co-existent 
powers—the Church and the State—be 
represented by two lines, the one in- 
flexibly straight, the other broken, 
right lines alternating with gentle 
curves. Evidently these lines cannot 
run side by side without a constant 
succession of points of contact and re- 
sultant angles, all sharp and perilous 
on account of the diversity of interests 
involved. There is probably but one 
formula for the co-existence of two 
lines which represent absolutely di- 
verse interests, and it is that of two 
parallel lines. which, according to the 
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common conception, will never meet 
or touch. Abstractly and scientifically 
conceived however, they do meet at 
some indefinite point; and in our case, 
the point of contact between the two 
parallels might be attained by the in- 
definite production of civil tranquility 
and religious peace. But the quality 
of indefiniteness points to a stream of 
tendency excluding all determination 
of an absolute character. And, in fact, 
vast and intricate questions are rarely, 
if ever, capable of exact solution. But 
it is also possible to avoid their solu- 
tion, or prevent it altogether, by the 
attitude which we assume toward 
them. 

Let us return to questions less diffi- 
cult and involved. If we would re- 
establish the rule of justice, we must 
first free the bench from all political 
influence, give it a secure position, and 
so make it possible to select its mem- 
bers from among the best elements in 
the community. If public officers of 
every description could be chosen for 
their moral qualifications, rather than 
by party influence and favor, it would 
contribute powerfully toward the reali- 
zation of our programme. 

Laws cannot be changed at will, but 
certain modifications in the line of 
rendering our penal code more homo- 
geneous and efficient would be abso- 
lutely indispensable. Above all things, 
our criminal procedure and our com- 
mercial legislation ought to be made 
more expeditious, furnishing a sound 
guaranty to honest men rather than 
an intricate combination of resources 
for those who are not so. 

The simplification of many of our 
laws, the release from a quantity of 
restrictions which cultivate the very 
bad faith which they are intended to 
protect against, and a sensible diminu- 
tion of government interference, would 
revive, in our citizens, that initiative 
and sense of responsibility which are 
the principal springs upon which the 
energy and activity of any nation de- 
pend. 

But however important the ideas 
which we have summarily broached, 
it must not be forgotten that the sharp 


urgency of the evils which oppress us 
demands a programme of reform 
which shall provide, first of all, for our 
material interests. As things now are, 
and in presence of the acknowledged 
fact that so large a proportion of the 
State revenue is consumed in paying 
the interest on our debts, the problem 
of devising a financial policy adapted 
to our national economics is sufficiently 
difficult of solution. 

It is very certain that this is an end 
not to be easily or speedily attained. 
Nevertheless, if we have the energy to 
retrench in certain departments of the 
public service, abolish some offices 
altogether, and cut down the staff in 
others, treat the matter of pensions 
rationally, and suspend certain public 
works, a real economy in the budget 
would be insured, and we should bave 
marked the critical point of departure 
and change between a policy of waste 
and one of saving. 

The logical effects of such a policy 
would probably be felt in the improve- 
ment of every branch of our public 
service; as, for example, we might 
consent to have an army and a navy 
less numerous, but better instructed, 
more compact, far better endowed 
with the elements which constitute a 
fitness for emergencies; an army and 
a navy which would promote the 
security of the country far better than 
the present service, with all the defi- 
ciencies due to our financial embar- 
rassments. The same policy would 
give us a smaller number of universi- 
ties where knowledge would be more 
earnestly cultivated, both as regards 
the provision of appliances and the 
quality of the teaching, than it can be 
in the present large number of inade- 
quately subsidized establishments. 

Our administration would be the bet- 
ter for being simplified. Our national 
life would be more vigorous and 
flourishing if it could be relieved of 
what may be called the official drag. 
The straitened means which have 
dried up so many sources of labor, the 
constant clamor for the creation of 
new offices, the charm of receiving 
pensions, all these things have helped 
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to determine in the better part of the 
Italian population a current which 
sets for the stagnant marsh of a 
colossal bureaucracy. It absorbs the 
aspirations of the flower of our youth, 
who come out of the universities with 
but one thought—that of getting a 
place. From the moment of their 
graduation, our clever and energetic 
youth, under penalty of getting no ad- 
vancement, and the yet more dreaded 
penalty of forfeiting their right to a 
pension, are condemned to pass, and 
do pass. by thousands every year, 
from one public office to another, on a 
stipend varying from five to twenty 
francs a day, for life; thus renouncing 
all initiative, all higher employment 
of their own powers, all hope of ever 
attaining any considerable sequel of 
fortune. A gradual diminution in the 
number of employees and a reasonable 
reform in the pension-system would 
pave the way for the abolition of this 
new form of slavery introduced into 
modern society by the idolatry of the 
State, 

Upon this subject of needed reforms 
we might enlarge indefinitely did space 
permit. But, returning to the original 
question, it is probable that the eco- 
nomies which would result from a pro- 
gressive, circumspect, and, by the 
same token, gradual application of 
these reforms would be, at the outset, 
comparatively slight. But if these 
economies were adopted, not to curry 
favor with one or another class of citi- 
zens, but to insure the true interests 
of the entire State, they would bear 
fruit an hundred fold, and their effica- 
cy might thus atone for their insignif- 
icance. 

And, in fact, their first object should 
be to lighten those more direct bur- 
dens which tend to choke up the very 
sources of wealth, and so prevent its 
accumulation. To him who surveys, 
even in the most casual manner, this 
important question, the burdens of 
which I have spoken are immediately 
and painfully apparent, and it seems 
as though the benefits which would re- 
sult from even a slight economy would 
be in inverse ratio to the square of the 
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damage to the treasury, and that as 
the prosperity of the people increased 
on the one hand, the amount of matter 
taxable by the State would increase on 
the other. If the present system of ex- 
travagances and extortions could be 
succeeded by one of economies and 
alleviations, it seems as though the 
prosperity of the country would in- 
crease at a rate of compound interest; 
to a degree, and perhaps with a rapid- 
ity, as yet unsuspected. 
IV. 

It is not possible, in a magazine 
article, to discuss so vast and difficult 
a question otherwise than superficially, 
disregarding many important points, 
and treating none exhaustively. But 
even as here stated, it implies a pro- 
gramme of which the modest but none 
the less important aim is to preserve 
to this Italy of ours her existence as a 
free and independent nation, to whom 
a sound morality and at least a certain 
small degree of material prosperity are 
absolutely essential. Our programme 
does not even concern itself with 
Italy’s future greatness, otherwise 
than by laying the indispensable foun- 
dations of the same in virtue and na- 
tional wealth. 

In this sense, our programme is a 
conservative one; as are all pro- 
grammes which aim at preserving 
something, in contradistinction from 
those whose object is to destroy, and 
which are ‘hence radical and revolu- 
tionary. In this sense, the many or 
the few who may adopt it for Italy's 
sake, and perseveringly and unani- 
mously put it in practice, will be 
found to constitute, in deed and in 
truth, a conservative party, such as 
hitherto existed in Italy only in name. 

That no party not organized for this 
especial purpose will ever succeed in 
attaining it, we know from the testi- 
mony of experience; every such party 
having some private and overmaster- 
ing aim which prevents its concentra- 
tion on the one which is for us 
supreme. 

Every object thus aimed at, in a na- 
tion’s career, may have its one oppor- 
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tune moment. But under the present 
conditions of Italy, ever} one of these 
incidental aims represents a distraction 
and often a distinct loss of the force 
which should have been applied to the 
civil, political and above all to the 
economic rehabilitation of the coun- 
try. The progressists, the radicals, 
and all that infinite series of neutrals 
comprised under the general denomi- 
nation of “the Left,” are naturally dis- 
favor novelty, and experi- 
Now skeptical 


posed to 
ments of every kind. 
and easy-going, and anon rigid and 
irreconcilable, they lend themselves 
but ill to that steady and harmonious 
action which is essential to the success 
of any theory of government. Ever 
disposed to the settlement of all ques- 
tions by a summary use of Alex- 
ander’s sword, the radicals are the 
natural supporters of all extreme 
measures, and are predestined, by the 
same token, to offend the sensibilities 
of all who are either openly or secretly 
reactionary. Hence differences are 
aggravated, anu difficulties multiplied. 

It follows that these influences in 
the present state of Italy are, to say 
the least of it, untimely. They disturb 
our institutions, and keep them in a 
state of perpetual flux; and, what is 
yet more serious, they invariably end 
by taking the concrete form of figures 
added to the balance, and burdens to 
those which already oppress the tax- 
payer. 

These very socialists (and I do not 
include under this head those, and 
their number is not small, who use the 
mame merely as a cloak, but only those 
who bave a clear and distinct idea of 
a social system which approves itself 
to them, and which they feel bound to 
promote) ought to be easily accessible 
to a conception so elementary as that 
it is needful, before discussing the 
division of wealth, to have some 
wealth to divide. How the question of 
redividing the property of a nation 
abounding in riches may come up for 
discussion one can in some sort un- 
derstand; though even so, with strong 
reserves as to the means to be em- 
ployed; but to discuss the division of 
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wealth where only poverty exists is 
a mournful parody indeed. 

And, as a matter of fact, he who 
carefully observes the working and 
effects of the laws and provisions com- 
monly called social will soon become 
convinced that they usually do more 
harm than good to the class they are 
intended to protect. The reason is ob- 
vious. Where owners and manufac- 
turers are making immense profits, 
through having large capital and a 
ready market, it may be possible so to 
legislate in favor of labor as not sen- 
sibly to diminish the capital upon 
which it lives. But when, owing to a 
variety of circumstances for which 
they are not themselves responsible, 
the proprietor and the manufacturer 
can hardly hold their own and make a 
living for themselves, everything 
which tends to hamper their activity 
and diminish their profits will neces- 
sarily diminish their savings. A dim- 
inution of savings means a reduction 
of capital, of which the first result will 
be a decline in the value of property, 
and the second, an anzemia of industry. 

After this first act of re-adjustment, 
if the financial pressure continues the 
same, owners and manufacturers, who 
represent thelargest and mostcoherent 
portion of that moneyed class on which 
the professional, the commercial and 
the artisan classes depend for a liveli- 
hood, will proceed to a second, by re- 
ducing their style of living. In either 
the laborer will suffer. Those 
who had flattered themselves that 
they were to receive higher wages 
will get none at all. Those who had 
laid by a certain sum for the eventuali- 
ties of life will have to encroach upon 
it. 

The recent debates concerning legis- 
lation on behalf of disabled laborers 
offer an extremely curious and impres- 
sive illustration of the system in ques- 
tion. This law, which provides for an 
obligatory insurance, increases by sev- 
millions annually the burdens 
already weighing on our deeply dis- 
tressed industries, and millions 
will be completely swamped in a huge 
insurance office, which will merely 
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support another swarm of employees, 
and merely enrich itself without protit 
to the country. The obligation, rela- 
tively slight and of rare occurrence, 
to care for the operatives who have 
met with unfortunate accidents, 
might exactly as well have been met 
without this waste of credit and ex- 
pense. 

These millions will imevitably find 
their concrete equivalent, either in a 
greater scarcity of labor or a rise in 
the price of provisions; probably in 
both. Their first result will therefore 
be to deprive of employment the very 
laborers for whose benefit they were 
voted; but they will have another and 
greater disadvantage, one which will 
tend to defeat the very end to which 
they were applied. They will lighten 
the employer’s sense of responsibility, 
and cause him to relax those precau- 
tions which are the operative’s best 
defense against accident, and which 
the master will consider discounted by 
the imsurance. In brief, the logical 
effect of the law will be to lessen em- 
ployment, and increase the probability 
of accident; precisely the two event- 
ualities against which the working 
classes need to be defended. 

The desired end might have been at- 
tained by a much surer, simpler and 
less expensive method. And the com- 
mission appointed by the Senate did 
actually propose one, which, by a curi- 
ous coincidence, was almost exactly 
identical with the scheme adopted a 
few months later by the English Par- 
liament—certainly of all legislative 
the most competent to deal 
with industrial interests. But the 
government refused even to discuss 
this proposal, preferring to gratify its 
own partisans by adopting their sys- 
tem; and the various ministries which 
have succeeded to power then 
have all obstinately pursued the same 
line of policy. Thus, even without the 
demonstration made at the last mo- 
ment of the debate by those friends 
of the law who voted for the govern- 
ment, the fact of its being so persist- 
ently pressed shows how unpropitious 
to the repair of our national finances 


bodies 
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is the atmosphere in which our ad- 
ministrations live and move. 

But in any case, we may appeal to 
that portion of the socialistic party 
which does not aim, as yet, at the de- 
struction of the social order, but is 
sincerely devoted to the interests of 
those less favored classes whose inter- 
ests are supposed to be promoted by 
such legislation, whether in the pres- 
ent state of Italy, it might not be wise 


‘for all to co-operate for a time in the 


accumulation of wealth, before dis- 
cussing the manner of its distribution. 
The proverb says: Don’t divide the 
bear-skin before you have killed the 
bear. As for the other kind of social- 
ists, who are not content with legalized 
state socialism, but aim at a radical 
change and invoke a social revolution, 
for whom, moreover, the word “country” 
does not bear the as for 
ourselves, the question is yet simpli- 
fied; since Italy as a regularly organ- 
ized mation would never survive the 
tests which they propose to apply. 

The Catholics themselves—not those 
who are content with the faith and 
practice of their religion, but those 
who make it a political standard and 
assume the title of clericali, some of 
whom at least would not recoil from 
the idea of a political revolution, and 
would further it by their passive hos- 
tility as far as in them lies—the Catho- 
lics themselves, I say, hardly reflect 
how much easier it is to send radicals, 
socialists and anarchists to the barri- 
ecades than to send them to mass. 
Revolutions are logical. We know 
where they begin, but we never know 
where they will end. The revolution 
is the representative of disorder, and 
will resist authority under whatever 
guise. The Catholics appear to have 
forgotten that the first victim of the 
Commune in Paris was an archbishop. 
It is said that when some one tried to 
intercede for him with his ferocious 
persecutors, on the ground that he had 
been an exceptionally liberal ecclesias- 
tic, the answer he got was that they 
had a score eighteen centuries long to 
settle. 

It is only the anarchists who have 


Same sense 
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an incontrovertible interest in perpet- 
uating our present vicious system of 
government. 

But there is another peril, quite as 
great, to say the least of it. as that 
which menaces us from either of 
these different parties, and that is a 
coalition of them all, or rather of the 
most extreme and incongruous ele- 
ments of them all, in the management 
of public affairs. Such a 
would mean a neutralization of all the 
country’s vital forces, wasting fever, 
chronic disease, paralysis, impotence, 
not to say decomposition of the. na- 
tional life. 

It was this peril which called forth 
my January article, and I have felt 
that it required a complementary one, 
to justify the necessity which I 
pleaded there, for a conservative party 
and policy in Italy. Such was my 
chiet motive in the present article, 


albeit I cannot flatter myself that the - 


considerations presented in the earlier 
one have produced any great effect as 
yet. Those considerations have the 
defect of being too obvious. They are 
“o’er true,” and have been admitted 
and freely acknowledged to be sever- 
ally just and reasonable. But the fact 
is they are too familiar to be keenly 
appreciated. The first disclosure of an 
evil often produces a startling effect, 
and remedies are eagerly sought. But 
if it remains incurably malignant, a 
certain skepticism supervenes, both as 
to the evil and its cure. Moreover, 
there are too many interests bound up, 
in one way or another, with the con- 
tinuance of the present state of things, 
and those interests are too well organ- 
ized. And there is no lack, God 
knows, of those who are interested in 
Italy’s becoming a great and influen- 
tial nation. But truth is_ truth. 
Thiers once said that the French Re- 
public would either be conservative or 
it would cease to exist; and the same 
is true of anything that can be con- 
served. 

That the paramount interest of our 
own preservation should be obscured 
by contending interests dependent 
upon local, personal or partisan pas- 
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sions is comprehensible in so far as it 
is human, though it does not represent 
the best side of humanity. But that 
all those who are capable of a deep 
feeling for their country, who have a 
sense of human and national dignity, 
and who by their culture, traditions 
and position—nay, by their very inter- 
ests—would be naturally prone to de- 
fend and preserve their native land, 
and desire her greatness and pros- 
perity—that they should one and all 
remain timorous and indifferent to the 
woes that beset her is far less com- 
prehensible. That they should forever 
stand aside, and allow others to orig- 
inate the occasional good movements 
which vary the melancholy monotony 
of our administration of public affairs, 
while they humbly support all the 
dubious and dangerous ones; that they 
should not only have ceased to bear 
their own banner, but even to care to 
defend it, save by disgraceful com- 
promises which render them the ac- 
complices of their own enemies, and 
often of their worst enemies—this is a 
phenomenon so amazing as to justify 
the hope that it will not continue in- 
definitely. And this is why it may not 
be altogether useless to reaffirm—so 
often as occasion may arise—the cry- 
ing need of a conservative party in 
Italy. 

At all events it is better to turn our 
eyes in this direction, rather than ob- 
stinately close them to the extreme 
gravity of the whole dilemma, as pre- 
sented by one whom long experience 
had thoroughly familiarized with the 
political conditions of the Latin races. 

F. Nosiii VITELLESCHI. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
ON STYLE IN ENGLISH PROSE. 


Fili mi dilectissime (if, sir, I may bor- 
row the words of the late Lord Derby 


1 An (unreported) address to the Bodley Lit- 
erary Society, Oxford. President, C. René Har- 


rison. 





when, as Chancellor of the University, 
he conferred the degree of D. C. L. on 
Lord Stanley, his son)—I fear that I 
am about to do an unwise thing. 
Whea, in an hour of paternal weak- 
ness, I accepted your invitation to ad- 
dress the Bodley Society on “Style,” it 
escaped me that it was a subject to 
which I had hardly given a thought, 
one with which undergraduates have 
but small concern. And now I find 
myself talking on a matter whereof I 
know nothing, and could do you little 
good if I did, in presence of an illus- 
trious historian, to say nothing of your 
own head, who was an acknowledged 
master of English, when my own liter- 
ary style aspired to nothing more ele- 
gant than the dry forms of pleadings 
and deeds. 

Everyone knows how futile for any 
actual result are those elaborate dis- 
quisitions on Style which some of the 
most consummate masters have 
amused themselves in compiling, but 
which serve at best to show 
how quite hackneyed truisms can 
be graced by an almost miracu- 
neatness of phrase. It is 
enjoin on us “pro- 
expression,” 


lous 
in vain to 
priety,” ‘“justness of 
“suitability of our language to the sub- 
ject we treat,” and all the common- 
places which the schools of Addison 
and of Johnson in the last century 
promulgated as canons of good style. 
“Proper words in proper places,” says 
Swift, “make the true definition of a 
style.” “Each phrase in its right 
place,” says Voltaire. Well! Swift 
and Voltaire knew how to do this with 
supreme skill; but it does not help us, 
if they cannot teach their art. How 
are we to know what is the 
word? How are we to find the right 
place? And even a greater than Swift 
or Voltaire is not much more practical 
as a teacher. “Suit the action to the 
word, and the word to the action,” 
says Hamlet. “Be not too tame 
neither. Let your own discretion be 
your tutor.” Can you trust your own 
discretion? Have undergratuates this 
discretion? And how could I, in the 


presence of your college authority, 


proper 
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Suggest that you should have no tutor 
but your own discretion? 

All this is as if a music master were 
to say to a pupil, Sing always in tune 
and with the right intonation, and 
whatever you do, produce your voice 
in the proper way! Or, to make myself 
more intelligible to you here, it is as if 
W. G. Grace were to tell you, Play a 
“yorker” in the right way, and place 
the ball in the proper spot with refer- 
ence to the field! We know that 
neither the art of acting, nor of singing, 
nor of cricket, can be taught by gen- 
eral commonplaces of this sort. And 
good prose is so far like cricket that 
the W. G.’s of literature, after ten or 
twenty “centuries,” can tell you noth- 
ing more than this—to place your 
words in the right spot, and to choose 
the proper word, according to the 
“field” that you have before you. 

The most famous essay on Style, I 
supose, if that by one of the greatest 
wizards who ever used lhnguage—I 
mean the Ars Poctica of Horace, almost 
every line of which has become a 
household word in the educated world. 
But what avail his inimitable epi- 
grams in practice? Who is helped by 
being told not to draw a man’s head 
on a horse’s neck, or a beautiful wo- 
man with the tail end of a fish? “Do 
not let brevity become obscurity; do 
not let your mountain in labor bring 
forth a mouse; turn over your Greek 
models night and day; your composi- 
tions must be not only correct, but 
must give delight, touch the heart,” 
and so forth, and so forth. All these 
imperishable maxims—as clean cut as 
a sardonyx gem—these “chestnuts,” as 
you call them, in the slang of the day 
—serve as hard nuts for a translator 
to crack, and as handy mottoes at the 
head of an essay; but they are barren 
of any solid food as the shell of a 
cocoa-nut. 

Then Voltaire, perhaps the greatest 
master of prose in any modern lan- 
guage, wrote an essay on “Style,” in 
the same vein of epigrammatic plati- 
No declamation, says he, in a 
No jesting in a treat- 
Well! but did 


tude. 
work on physics. 


ise on mathematics. 
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Douglas Jerrold himself ever try to 
compose a Comic Trigonometry; and 
could another Charles Lamb find any 
fun in Spencer's First Principles? A 
fine style, says Voltaire, makes any- 
thing delightful; but it is exceedingly 
difficult to acquire, and very rarely 
found. And all he has to say is, 
“Avoid grandiloquence, confusion, vul- 
garity, cheap wit, and colloquial slang 
in a tragedy.” He might as well say, 
Take care to be as strong as Sandow, 
and as active as Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
and whatever you do, take care not to 
grow a nose like Cyrano de Bergerac 
in the new play! 

An ingenious professor of literature 
has lately ventured to commit himself 
to an entire treatise on Style, wherein 
he has propounded everything that can 
usefully be said about this art, in a 
style which illustrates everything that 
you should avoid. At the end of his 
book he declares that style cannot be 
taught. This is true enough; but if 


this had been the first, instead of the 
last, sentence of his piece, the book 


would not have been written at all. I 
remember that, when I stood for the 
Hertford Scholarship, we had to write 
a Latin epigram on the thesis:— 


Omnia liberius nullo poscente— 
—fatemur, (I replied—) 
Carmina cur poscas, carmine si sit opus? 


And so I say now. Style cannot be 
taught. And this perhaps puts out of 
court the professor's’ essay, and no 
doubt my own also. Nothing practical 
“an be said about Style. And no good 
can come to a young student by being 
anxious about Style. None of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit to 
his stature—no! nor one gem to his 
English prose, unless nature has en- 
dowed him with that rare gift—a 
subtle ear for the melody of words, a 
fastidious instinct for the connotations 
of a phrase. 

You will, of course, understand that 
I am speaking of Style in that higher 
sense as it was used by Horace, Swift, 
Voltaire and great writers; that is, 
Style as an element of permanent 
literature. It is no doubt very easy by 
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practice and good advice to gain a 
moderate facility in writing current 
language, and even to get the trick of 
turning out lively articles and smart 
reviews. “Tis as easy as lying: 
govern these ventages with your 
finger and thumb, give it breath 
with your mouth, and it will discourse 
most eloquent music’’—quite up to the 
pitch of the journals and the maga- 
zines of our day, of which we «are all 
proud. But this is a poor trade; and 
it would be a pity to waste your pre- 
cious years of young study by learning 
to play on the literary “recorders.” 
You may be taught to fret them. You 
will not learn to make them speak! 

There are a few negative precepts, 
quite familiar common form, easy to 
remember, and not difficult to observe. 
These are all that any manual can lay 
down. The trouble comes in when we 
seek to apply them. What is it that is 
artificial, incongruous, obscure? How 
are we to be simple? Whence comes 
the music of language? What is the 
magic that can charm into life the apt 
and inevitable word that lies hidden 
somewhere at hand—so near and yet 
so far—so willing and yet so coy—did 
we only know the talisman which can 
awaken it? This is what no teaching 
can give us—what skilful tuition and 
assiduous practice can but improve in 
part—and even that only for the 
chosen few. 

About Style, in the higher sense of 
the term, I think the young student 
should trouble himself as little as pos- 
sible. When he does, it too often be- 
comes the art of clothing thin ideas in 
well-made garments. To gain skill in 
expression before he has got thoughts 
or knowledge to express is somewhat 
premature; and to waste in the study 
of form those irrevocable years 
which should be absorbed in the study 
of things is mere decadence and 
fraud. The young student—er hypo- 
thesi—has to learn, not to teach. His 
duty is to digest knowledge, not to 
popularize it and carry it abroad. It 
is a grave mental defect to parade an 
external polish far more mature than 
the essential matter within. Where 
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the learner is called on to express his 
thoughts in formal compositions—and 
the less he does this the better—it is 
enough that he put his ideas or his 
knowledge (if he has any) in clear and 
natural terms. But the less he labors 
the flow of his periods the more truly 
is he the honest learner, the less is his 
risk of being the smug purveyor of the 
crudities with which he has been 
crammed, the farther is he from be- 
coming one of those voluble charlatans 
whom the idle study of language so 
often breeds. 

I look with sorrow on the habit 
which has grown up in the university 
since my day (in the far-off fifties)— 
the habit of making a considerable 
part of the education of the place to 
turn on the art of serving up gobbets 
of prepared information in essays 
more or less smooth and correct—more 
or less successful imitations of the 
viands that are cooked for us daily in 
the press. I have heard that a student 
has been known to write as many as 
seven essays in a week, a task which 
would exhaust the fertility of a Swift. 


The bare art of writing readable para- 


graphs in passable English is easy 
enough to master; one that steady 
practice and good coaching can teach 
the average man. But it is a poor art, 
which readily lends itself to harm. It 
leads the shallow ones to suppose 
themselves to be deep, the raw ones to 
fancy they are cultured, and it bur- 
dens the world with a deluge of facile 
commonplace. It is the business of a 
university to train the mind to think 
and to impart solid knowledge, not to 
turn out nimble penmen who may earn 
a living as the clerks and salesmen of 
literature. 

Almost all that can be laid down as 
law about Style is contained in a sen- 
tence of Madame de Sévigné in her 
twentieth letter to her daughter. “Ne 
quittez jamais le naturel,” she says; 
“votre tour s’y est formé, et cela compose 
un style parfait.” I suppose I must 
translate this; for Madame de Sévigné 
is no subject for modern research, and 
our Alma Mater is concerned only with 
dead languages and remote epochs. 
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“Never forsake what is natural,” she 
writes; “you have moulded yourself in 
that vein, and this produces a perfect 
style.” There is nothing more to be 
said. Be natural, be simple, be your- 
self; shun artifices, tricks, fashions. 
Gain the tone of ease, plainness, self- 
respect. To thine own self be true. 
Speak out frankly that which you 
have thought out in your brain and 
have felt within your own soul. This, 
and this alone, creates a perfect style, 
as she says who wrote the most ex- 
quisite letters the world has known. 
And so Moliére, a consummate mas- 
ter of language and one of the sound 
est critics of any age, in that immortal 
scene of his “Misanthrope,” declares 
the euphuistic sonnets of the court to 
be mere play of words, pure affecta- 
tion, not worth a snatch from a peas- 
ant’s song. That is not the way in 
which Nature speaks, cries Alceste 
J aime micur ma mie—that is how the 
heart gives utterance, without coli- 
ficheis, with no quips and cranks of 
speech, very dear to fancy, and of very 
liberal conceit. And Sainte-Beuve 
cites an admirable saying: “All peas- 
ants have style.” And they speak as 
Nature prompts. They have never 
learned to play with words; they have 
picked up no tricks, mannerisms and 
affectation like Osric and Oronte in the 
plays. They were not trained to write 
essays, and never got veterans to dis- 
course to them on Style. Yet, as 
Sainte-Beuve says, they have style, be- 
sause they have human nature, and 
they have never tried to get outside 
the natural, the simple, the homely. 
It is the secret of Wordsworth, as it 
was of Goldsmith, as it was of Homer. 
Those masters of style of whom I 
have spoken were almost all French— 
Moliére, Madame de Sévigné, Voltaire, 
Sainte-Beuve. Style, in truth, is a 
French art; there is hardly any other 
style in prose. I doubt if any English 
prose, when judged by the canons of 
perfect style, can be matched with the 
highest triumphs of French prose. The 
note of the purest French is a serene 
harmony of tone, an infallible nicety 
of keeping; a brightness and point 
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never spasmodic, never careless, never 
ruffled, like the unvarying manner of a 
gentleman who is a thorough man of 
the world. Even our best English will 
sometimes grow impetuous, impatient 
or slack, as if it were too much trouble 
to maintain an imperturbable air of 
quite inviolable good-breeding. In real 
life no people on earth, or perhaps we 
ought to say in Europe, in this surpass 
tne English gentleman. In prose 
literature it is a French gift,and seems 
given as yet to the French alone. 
Italians, Spaniards and Russians have 
an uncertain, casual and fitful style, 
and Germans since Heine have no style 
at all. 

Whilst we have hundreds of men 
and women to-day who write good En- 
glish, and one or two who have a style 
of their own, our French critics will 
hardly admit that we show any ex- 
ample of the purest style when judged 
by their own standard of perfection. 
They require a combination of sim- 
plicity, ease, charm, precision and 
serenity of tone, together with the 
memorable phrase and _ inimitable 
felicity which stamp the individual 
writer, and yet are obvious and de- 
lightful to every reader. Renan had 
this; Pierre Loti has it; Anatole France 
has it. But it is seldom that we read 
a piece of current English and feel it 
to be exquisite in form apart from its 
substance, refreshing as a work of art, 
and yet hall-marked from the mint of 
the one particular author. We have 
hall-marks enough, it is true, only too 
noisily conspicuous on the plate; but 
are they refreshing and inspiring? are 
they works of art? How is it that our 
poetry, even our minor poetry of the 
has its own felicitous har- 
of tone, whilst our prose is 
wanting in that mellow 
form which the French 


day, 
mony 
notoriously 
refinement of 
eall Style? 

If I hazard a few words about some 
famous masters of language, 1 must 
warn you that judgments of this kind 
amount to little more than the likes 
and dislikes of the critic himself. 
There are no settled canons, and no ac- 
the elegances of 


cepted arbiter of 
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prose. It is more or less a matter of 
personal taste, even more than it is in 
verse. I never doubt that the greatest 
master of prose in recorded history is 
Plato. He alone (like Homer in poetry) 
is perfect. He has every mood, and 
all are faultless. He is easy, lucid, 
graceful, witty, pathetic, imaginative 
by turns; but in all kinds he is natural 
and inimitably sweet. He is never ob- 
scure, never abrupt, never tedious, 
never affected. He shows us as it 
were his own Athene, wisdom incar- 
nate in immortal radiance of form. 

Plato alone is faultless. I will not 
allow any Roman to be perfect. Cicero 
even in his letters is wordy, rhetorical, 
academic. Livy is too consciously 
painting in words, too sonorous and 
diffuse for perfection; as Tacitus car- 
ries conciseness into obscurity and epi- 
gram into paradox. Of Latin prose, 
for my own part, I value most the sol- 
dierly simplicity of Czesar, though we 
can hardly tell if he could be witty, 
graceful, pathetic and fantastic as we 
see these gifts in Plato. 

One of the most suggestive points in 
the history of prose is Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, where a style of strange 
fascination suddenly starts into life 
with hardly any earlier models, nay, 
two or three centuries earlier than or- 
ganic prose in any of the tongues of 
Europe. For many generations the ex- 
quisite ease and melody of Boccaccio’s 
language found no rival in any modern 
nation, nor had it any rival in Italy, 
and we have no evidence that anything 
in Italy had prepared the way for it. 
It is far from a perfect style, for it is 
often too fluid, loose and voluminous 
for mature prose; but as a first effort 
towards an orderly array of lucid nar- 
rative it is an amazing triumph of the 
Italian genius for art. 

Prose, as you all know, is always 
and everywhere ‘a plant of much later 
growth than poetry. Plato came four 
of five centuries after Homer; Tacitus 
came two centuries later than Lucre- 
tius; Machiavelli came two centuries 
after Dante; Voltaire a century after 
Corneille; Addison a century after 
Shakespeare. And while the prose of 
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Boccaccio, with all its native charm, 
can hardly be called an organic, ma- 
ture and mellow style, in poetry, for 
nearly a century before Boccaccio, 
Dante and the minor lyrists of Italy 
had reached absolute perfection of 
rhythmical form. 

Although fairly good prose is much 
more common than fairly good verse, 
yet I hold that truly fine prose is more 
rare than truly fine poetry. I trust 
that it will be counted neither a whim 
nor a paradox if I give it as a reason 
that mastery in prose is an art more 
difficult than mastery in verse. The 
very freedom of prose, its want of con- 
ventions, of settled prosody, of music- 
al imspiration, give wider scope for 
failure and afford no beaten paths. 
Poetry glides swiftly down the stream 
of a flowing and familiar river, where 
the banks are always the helmsman’s 
guide. Prose puts forts its lonely skiff 
upon a boundless sea, where a multi- 
tude of strange and different crafts 
are cutting about in contrary direc- 
tions. At any rate, the higher tri- 


umphs of prose come later and come 
to fewer than do the great triumphs 
of verse. 

When I lately had to study a body 
of despatches and State papers of the 


latter half of the sixteenth century, 
written in six modern languages of 
Europe, I observed that the Italian 
alone in that age was a formed and 
literary language, at the command of 
all educated men and women, pos- 
sessed of organic canons and a per- 
fectly mature type. The French, 
German, Dutch, English and Spanish 
of that age, as used for practical ends, 
were still in ‘the state of a language 
held in solution before it assumes a 
crystallized form. Even the men who 
wrote correct Latin couid not write 
their own language with any real com- 
mand. At the death of Tennyson, we 
may remember, it was said that no 
less than sixty poets were thought 
worthy of the wreath of bay. Were 
there six writers of prose whom even 
a log-rolling confederate would ven- 
ture to hail as a possible claimant of 
the crown? Assiduous practice in 
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composing neat essays has turned out 
of late ten thousand men and women 
who can put together very pleasant 
prose. It has not turned out one living 
master in prose, as Tennyson was 
master in verse. 

I have spoken of Voltaire as perhaps 
the greatest master of prose in any 
modern language, but this does not 
mean that he is perfect, and without 
qualification or want. His limpid 
clearness, ease, sparkle and inexhaust- 
ible self-possession have no rival in 
modern tongues, and are almost those 
of Plato himself. But he is no Plato; 
he never rises into the pathos, imag- 
ination, upper air of the empyrean, to 
which the mighty Athenian can soar 
at will. Voltaire is never tedious, 
wordy, rhetorical or obscure; and this 
can be said of hardly any other modern 
but Heine and Swift. My edition of 
Voltaire is in sixty volumes, of which 
some forty are prose; and in all those 
twenty thousand pages of prose not 
one is dull or labored. We could not 
say this of the verse. But I take “Can- 
dide” or “Zadig” to be the high-water 
mark of easy French prose, wanting, 
no doubt, in the finer elements of 
pathos, dignity and power. And for 
this reason many have preferred the 
prose of Rousseau, of George Sand, of 
Renan, though all of these are apt at 
times to degenerate into garrulity and 
gush. There was no French prose, 
says Voltaire, before Pascal; and there 
has been none of the highest flight 
since Renan. In the rest of Europe 
perfect prose has long been as rare as 
the egg of the great auk. 

In spite of the splendor of Bacon and 
of Milton, of Jeremy Taylor and of 
Hooker, and whatever be the virility 
of Bunyan and Dryden, I cannot hold 
that the age of mature English prose 
has been reached until we come to De- 
foe, Swift, Addison, Berkeley and 
Goldsmith. These are the highest 
types we have attained. Many good 
judges hold Swift to be our Voltaire, 
without defect or equal. I should cer- 
tainly advise the ambitious 
to study Swift for instruction, by rea- 
son of the unfailing clearness, sim- 
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plicity and directness of his style. 
But when we come to weigh him by 
the highest standard of all, we find 
Swift too uniformly pedestrian, too 
dry; wanting in variety, in charm, in 
melody, in thunder and in flash. The 
grandest prose must be like the vault 
of heaven itself, passing from the 
freshness of dawn to the warmth of a 
serene noon, and anon breaking forth 
into a crashing storm. Swift sees the 
sun in one uniform radiance of cool 
light, but it never fills the air with 
warmth, nor does it ever light the wel- 
kin with fire. 

Addison, with all his mastery of tone, 
seems afraid to give his spirit rein. 
Il s'écoute quand il parle: and this, by 
the way, is the favorite sin of our best 
moderns. We see him pause at the 
end of each felicitous sentence to ask 
himself if he has satisfied all the 
canons as to propriety of diction. 
Even in the Spectator we never alto- 
gether forget the author of “Cato.” 
Now we perceive no canons of good 
taste, no tragic buskin, no laborious 
modulations, in ‘the “Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ which in its own vein is the 
most perfect type of eighteenth cen- 
tury prose. Dear old Goldie! There 
is ease, pellucid simplicity, wit, 
pathos. I doubt if English prose has 
ever gone further, or will go further 
or higher. 

After all I have said I need not labor 
the grounds on which I feel Johnson, 
Burke, Gibbon, Macaulay and Carlyle 
to be far from perfect as writers and 
positively fatal if taken as models. 
Old Samuel’s Ciceronian pomp has ac- 
tually dimmed our respect for his good 
sense and innate robustness of soul. 
Burke was too great an orator to be a 
consummate writer, as he was too pro- 
found a writer to be a perfect orator. 
Gibbon’s imperial eagles pass on in 
one unending triumph, with the re- 
sounding blare of brazen trumpets, till 
we ‘weary of the serried legions and 
grow dizzy with the show. And as to 
Macaulay and Carlyle, they carry em- 
phasis to the point of exhaustion; for 
the peer bangs down his fist to clinch 
every sentence, and “Sartor” never 
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ceases his uncouth gesticulations and 
grimace. 

In our country Charles Lamb and 
Thackeray, I think, come nearest to 
Voltaire and Madame de Sévigné in 
purity of diction, in clearness, ease, 
grace and wit. But a living writer— 
now long silent and awaiting his sum- 
mons to the eternal silence—had 
powers which, had he cared to train 
them before he set about to reform the 
world, would have made him the 
noblest master who ever used the 
tongue of Milton. Need I name the 
versatile genius who labored here in 
Oxford so long and with such success? 
In the mass of his writings John 
Ruskin has struck the lyre of prose in 
every one of its infinite notes. He has 
been lucid, distinct, natural, fanciful, 
humorous, satiric, majestic, mystical 
and prophetic by turns as the spirit 
moved within him. No Englishman— 
hardly Milton himself—bas ever so 
completely mastered the tonic re- 
sources of English prose, its majesty 
and wealth of rhythm, the flexibility, 
mystery and infinitude of its mighty 
diapason. 

Alas! the pity of it. These incom- 
parable descanitts are but moments and 
interludes, and are too often chanted 
forth in mere wantonness of emotion. 
Too often they lead us on to formless 
verbosity and a passionate rhetoric. 
such as blind even temperate critics to 
the fact ‘that it is possible to pick out 
of the books of John Ruskin whole 
pages which in harmony, power and 
glow have no match in the whole 
range of our prose. 

And now I know I must not end 
without hazarding a few practical 
hints—what betting men and under- 
graduates call “tips;’ for general re- 
marks upon literature have little inter- 
est for those whose mind runs on 
sports, and perhaps even less for those 
whose mind is absorbed in the Schools. 
But, as there are always some who 
dream of a life of “letters,” an occu 
pation already too crowded and far 
from inviting at the best, they will ex- 
pect me to tell them how I think they 
may acquire a command of Style. I 
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know no reason Why they should, and 
I know no way they could set about it. 
But, supposing one has something to 
say—something that it concerns the 
world to know; and this, for a young 
student, is a considerable claim, “a 
large order,” I think he calls it in the 
current dialect—all I have to tell him 
is this. Think it out quite clearly in 
your own mind, and then put it down 
in the simplest words that offer, just 
as if you were telling it to a friend, 
but dropping the tags of the day with 
which your spoken discourse would 
naturally be garnished. Be familiar 
but by no means vulgar. At any rate, 
be easy, colloquial if you like, but shun 
those vocables which come to ys 
across the Atlantic, or from New- 
market and Whitechapel, with which 
the gilded youth and journalists “up- 
to-date” love to salt their language. 
Do not make us “sit up” too much, or 
always “take a back seat;” do not ask 
us to “ride for a fall,” to “hurry up,” 
or “boom it all we know.” Nothing is 
more irritating in print than the itera- 


tion of slang, and those stale phrases 


with which “the half-baked” seek to 
convince us that they are “in the 
swim” and “going strong’—if I may 
borrow the language of the day—that 
Volapiik of the smart and knowing 
world. It offends me like the reek of 
last night’s tobacco. 

It is a good rule for a young writer 
to avoid more than twenty or thirty 
words without a full stop, and not to 
put more than two commas in each 
sentence, so that its clauses should not 
exceed three. This, of course, only in 
practice. There is no positive law. A 
fine writer can easily place in a sen- 
tence one hundred words, and five or 
six minor clauses with their proper 
commas and colons. Ruskin was wont 
to toss off two or three hundred words 
and five-and-twenty commas without 
a pause. But, even in the hand of 
such a magician, this ends in failure, 
and is really grotesque in effect, for no 
such sentence can be spoken aloud. A 
beginner can seldom manage more 
than twenty-five words in one sentence 
with perfect ease. Nearly all young 
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writers, just as men did in the early 
ages of prose composition, drift into 
ragged, preposterous, inorganic sen- 
tences, without beginning, middle or 
end, which they ought to break into 
two or three. 

And then they hunt up terms that 
are fit for science, poetry or devotion. 
They affect “evolution” and “factors,” 
“the interaction of forces,” “the co- 
ordination of organs;” or else every- 
thing is “weird,” or “opalescent,” 
“debonair” and “enamelled,” so that 
they will not call a spade a spade. 1 
do not say, stick to Saxon words and 
avoid Latin words as a law of lan- 
guage, because English now consists 
of both: good and plain English prose 
needs both. We seldom get the high- 
est poetry without a large 
Saxon, and we hardly reach precise 
and elaborate explanation without 
Latin terms. Try to turn precise and 
elaborate explanation into strict Saxon; 
and then try to turn “Our Father 
which art in Heaven” into pure Latin 
words. No! current English 
not the language of poetry or of prayer 
—must be of both kinds, Saxon and 
Latin. But, wherever a Saxon word 
is enough, use it: because if it have all 
the fulness and the precision you need. 
it is the more simple, the more direct, 
the more homely. 

Never quote anything that is not apt 
and new. Those stale citations of 
well-worn lines give us a cold shudder, 
as does a pun at a dinner party. A fa- 
miliar phrase from poetry or Scripture 
may pass when imbedded in your sen- 
tence. But to show it round as a nug- 
get which you have just picked up is 
the innocent freshman’s snare. Never 
imitate any writer, however good. All 
imitation in literature is a mischief, as 
it is in art. A great and popular 
writer ruins his followers and mimics, 
as did Raphael and Michael Angelo; 
and when he founds a school of style, 
he impoverishes literature more than 
he enriches it. Johnson, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Dickens, Ruskin have been 
the cause of flooding us with cheap 
copies of their special manner. And 
even now Meredith, Stevenson, Swin- 


use of 


prose— 
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burne and Pater lead the weak to ape 
their airs and graces. All imitation in 
literature is an evil. I say to you, as 
Mat Arnold said to me (who surely 
needed no such warning), “Flee Car- 
lylese as the very devil!” Yes! flee 
Carlylese, Ruskinese, Meredithese, and 
every other ese, past, present and to 
come. A ‘writer whose style invites 
imitation so far falls short of being a 
true master. He becomes the parent 
of caricature, and frequently he gives 
lessons in caricature himself. 

Though you must never imitate any 
writer, you may study the best writers 
with care. And for study choose those 
who have founded no school, who have 
no special and imitable style. Read 
Pascal and Voltaire in French; Swift, 
Ilume and Goldsmith in English; and 
of the moderns, I think, Thackeray 
and Froude. Ruskin is often too rhap- 
sodical for a student; Meredith too 
whimsical; Stevenson too “precious,” 
as they love to call it; George Eliot too 
laboriously enamelled and _ erudite. 
When you cannot quietly enjoy a pic- 
ture for the curiosity aroused by its 
so-called ‘“‘brush-work,” the painting 
may be a surprising sleight-of-hand, 
but is not a masterpiece. 

Read Voltaire, Defoe, Swift. Gold- 
smith, and you will come ‘to under- 
stand how the highest charm of words 
is reached without your being able to 
trace any special element of charm. 
The moment you begin to pick out this 
or that felicity of phrase, this or that 
sound of music in ‘the words, and di- 
rectly it strikes you as_ eloquent, 
lyrical, pictorial—then the charm is 
snapped. The style may be fascinat- 
ing, brilliant, impressive: but it is not 
perfect. 

Of melody in style I have said noth- 
ing; nor indeed can anything practical 
be said. It is a ‘thing infinitely subtle, 
inexplicable and rare. If your ear 
does not hear the false note, the tauto- 
phony or the cacophony in the written 
sentence, as you read it or frame it 
silently to yourself, and hear it thus 
inaudibly long before your eye can 
pick it forth out of the written words— 
nay, even when the eye fails to localize 


it by analysis at all—then you have no 
inborn sense of the melody of words, 
and be quite sure that you can never 
acquire it. One living Englishman 
has it in the highest form; for the 
melody of Ruskin’s prose may be 
matched with that of Milton and 
Shelley. I hardly know any other En- 
glish prose which retains the ring of 
that ethereal music—echoes of which 
are more often heard in our poetry 
than in our prose. Nay, since it is be- 
yond our reach, wholly incommuni- 
sable, defiant of analysis and rule, it 
may be more wise to say no more. 
Read Swift, Defoe, Goldsmith, if you 
care to know what is pure English. I 
need hardly tell you to read another 
and a greater Book. The Book which 
begot English prose still remains its 
supreme type. The English Bible is 
the true school of English literature. 
It possesses every quality of our lan- 
guage in its highest form—except for 
scientific precision, practical affairs 
and philosophic analysis. It would be 
ridiculous to write an essay on meta- 


physics, a political article or a novel 


in the language of the Bible. Indeed, 
it would be ridiculous to write any- 
thing at all in the language of the 
Bible. But if you care to know the 
best ‘that our literature can give in 
simple, noble prose—mark, learn and 
inwardly digest the Holy Scriptures in 
the English tongue. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 





JOHN SPLENDID. 
THE TALE OF A POOR GENTLEMAN AND THE 
LITTLE WARS OF LORN. 


MUNRO. 
XV. 
CONFESSIONS OF A MARQUIS. 


BY NEIL 
CHAPTER 


In a few hours, as it were, the news 
that the enemy had left the country 
was put about the shire, and people 
returned to pick up the loose ends of 
the threads of family and affairs. 
Next day my lord the marquis came 
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round Lochlong and Glencroe in a huge 
chariot with four wheels, the first we 
had ever seen in these parts, a manner 
of travel incumbent upon him because 
of a raxed shoulder he had met with 
at Dunbarton. He came back to a 
poor reception: the vestiges of his 
country’s most bitter extremity were 
on every hand, and, what was bound 
to be embarrassing ‘to any nobleman 
of spirit, there was that in the looks 
and comportment of his clansmen that 
must have given MacCailein some un- 
pleasant thought. 

Behind his lordship came eleven 
hundred Lowland levies that had been 
with Baillie in England, and to com- 
mand them came his cousin, Sir Dun- 
can Campbell of Auchinbreac, luckily 
new over from Ireland, and in the 
spirit for campaigning. A fiery cross 
was sent round the clan, that in better 
times should easily have mustered five 
thousand of the prettiest lads ever 
trod heather; but it brought only a 
remnant of a thousand, and the very 
best that would have been welcome 
under the galley flag were too far 
afield for the summons to reach them 
in time. But every’ well-affected 
branch of Clan Campbell sent its gen- 
tlemen to officer our brigade. 

A parley of war held in the castle de- 
termined onimmediate pursuitof Mont- 
rose to Lochaber, keeping within easy 
distance, but without attacking till he 
was checked in front by troops that 
had gone up ito flank him by way of 
Stirling. I was at the council, but had 
little to do with its decision, though 
the word of M’Iver and myself (as was 
due to cavaliers of experience) was in- 
vited with respect. 

We were to march in two days; and 
as I had neither house nor ha’ to 
shelter me, seeing the old place up the 
glen was even more of-a ruin than in 
Donald Gorm’s troubles, when the 
very rooftree was thrown in Dhuloch, 
I shared quarters with M’Iver in the 
eastle, where every available corner 
was occupied by his lordship’s guests. 

When these other guests were 
bedded, and the house in all our wing 
of it was still, my comrade and I sat 
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down to a tasse of brandy in our 
chamber, almost blythe, as you would 
say, at the prospect of coming to blows 
with our country’s spoilers. We were 
in the midst of a most genial crack 
when there came a faint rap at the 
door, and in steps the goodman, as 
solemn as a thunder-cloud, in spite of 
the wan smile he fixed upon his coun- 
tenance. He bore his arm out of his 
sleeve in a sling, and his hair was un- 
trim, and for once a fastidious 
nobleman was anything but perjink. 

“I ery pardon, gentlemen!” he said in 
Gaelic, “for breaking in on my guests’ 
privacy; but I’m in no humor for 
sleeping, and I thought you might 
have a spare glass for a friend.” 

“It's your welcome, Argile,” said I, 


most 


” 


putting a wand chair to the front for 


him. He sat himself down in it with a 
sigh of utter weariness, and nervously 
poking the logs on the fire with a pur- 
ring-iron, looked sadly about the 
chamber. 

It was his wife’s tiring-room, or 
closet, or something of that nature, 
fitted up hastily for our accommoda- 
tion, and there were signs of a 
woman’s dainty hand and occupation 
about it. The floor was carpeted, the 
wall was hung with arras; a varnish 
*scrutoire, some sweet-wood boxes, two 
little marble, two raised 
silver candlesticks with snuffers con- 
form, broidery-work unfinished, and 
my lord’s picture, in a little gilded 
frame hanging over a dressing-table, 
were among its womanly plenishing. 

“Well, coz,” said his lordship, break- 
ing an awkward silence, “we have an 
enormous and dastardly deed here to 
avenge.” 

“We have that!” said M’Iver. “It’s 
a consolation that we are in the mood 
and in the position to set about paying 
the debt. Before the glad news came 
of your return, I was half afraid that 
our quarry would be too far gone ere 
we set loose the dogs on him. Luckily 
he can be little farther than Glenurchy 
now. Elrigmore and I had the honor 
to see the visitors make their depart- 
ure. They carried so much _ stolen 
gear, and drove so big a prize of cat- 


statues of 
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tle, that I would not give them more 
than a twenty miles’ march to the 
day.” 

“Will they hang together, do you 
think?’ asked his lordship, fingering a 
crystal bottle for essence that lay on 
the ’scrutoire. 

“I misdoubt it,” said M’Iver. “You 
know the stuff, MacCailein? He may 
have his Irish still; but I'll wager the 
MacDonald’s, the Stewarts, and all the 
rest of that reiving crowd are off to 
their holds, like the banditti they are, 
with their booty. A company of pikes 
on the rear of him, as like as not, 
would settle his business.” 

The marquis, besides his dishevel- 
ment, was looking very lean and pale. 
I am wrong if I had not before me a 
man who had not slept a sound night's 
sleep in his naked bed since the point 
of war beat under his castle win- 
dow. 

“Your lord,” I said in a 


arm, my 


pause of his conversation with M’Iver, 
“is it a fashious injury? 
your ordinary.” 


You look off 


“I do,” he said. “I daresay I do, 
and I wish to God it was only this 
raxed arm that was the worst of my 
ailment.” 

His face burned up red in the candle- 
light, his nostrils swelled, and he rose 
in his chair. A small table was be- 
tween us. He put his uninjured hand 
on it to steady himself, and leaned 
over to me to make his words more 
weighty for my ear. 

“Do you know,” he added, “I’m 
Archibald, Marquis of Argile, and 
under the cope and canopy of heaven 
this January night there’s not a crea- 
ture of God’s making more down in 
the heart and degraded than I? If 
the humblest servant in my house 
pointed a scornful finger at me and 
cried Gioltar! [coward] I would bow 
my head. Ay, ay! it’s good of you, sir, 
to shake a dissenting head; but I'm a 
chief discredited. I know it, man. I 
see it in the faces about me. I saw it 
at Roseneath, when my very gardener 
fumbled, and refused to touch his bon- 
net when I left. I saw it to-night at 
my own table, when the company 
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talked of what they should do, and 
what my men should do, and said 
never a word of what was to be ex- 
pected of MacCailein Mor.” 

“I think, my lord,” I 
you're exaggerating a 
affair.” 

“Small affair!’ he said (and he 
wetted his lips with his tongue before 
the words came). “Small affair! 
Hell's flame! is there anything smaller 
than the self-esteem of a man who 
by some infernal quirk of his nature 
turns his back on his most manifest 
duty—leaves the blood of his blood 
and the skin of his skin to perish for 
want of his guidance and encourage- 
ment, and wakens at morning to find 
it no black nightmare but the horrible 
fact? Answer me that, Elrigmore!”’ 

“Tut, tut,” said M’Iver, pouring his 
cousin a glass; “you’re in the vapors, 
and need a good night’s sleep. There's 
no one in Argile dare question your 
spirit, whatever they may think of 
your policy.” 

Argile relapsed into his chair, and 
looked with a pitiful eye at his kins- 
man. \ 

“My good Iain,” he said, “do you ken 
the old Lochow wife’s story of the two 
daws? ‘Thou didst well,’ said ‘the one, 
‘though thy wings are cut; thou didst 
well to do as I told thee” I’m not 
blaming you; you are a brave man of 
your own hands, and a middling 
honest man too, as honesty goes among 
mercenaries; but your tongue’s piau- 
sible, plausible, and you are the devil's 
any other man who 
will by so much as a 


“that 
small 


cried, 
very 


counsellor to 
slackens his 
finger-length.” 

M’Iver took on a set, stern jaw, and 
looked his chief very dourly in the 
face. 

“My Lord of Argile,” he said, “you're 
my cousin-german, and you're in a de- 
spondent key, and small blame to you 
with your lands smoking about you 
from Cruachan to Kilmartin; but if 
you were King Tearlach himself, I 
would take no insult from you. Do 
you charge me with any of your mis- 
fortunes?” 

“I charge you with nothing, John,” 
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said Argile, wearily. “I’m only say- 
ing that at a time of stress, when 
there’s a conflict in a man’s mind be- 
tween ease and exertion, you’re not the 
best of consciences. Are we two going 
to quarrel about a phrase while our 
clansmen’s blood is crying from the 
sod? Sit down, sir; sit down, if it 
please you,” he said more sternly, the 
scowl that gave him the gruamach rep- 
utation coming on his face; “sit down, 
if it please you, and instead of ruffling 
up like the bubbly-jock over words, 
tell me, if you can, how to save a repu- 
tation from the gutter. If it was not 
that I know I have your love, do you 
think I should be laying my heart bare 
here and now? You have known me 
some time now, M’Iver—did you ever 
find me without some reserve in my 
most intimate speech? Did you ever 
hear me say two words that I had not 
a third in the background to bring for- 
ward if the policy of the moment 
called for it?’ 

M’Iver laughed slyly, and hesitated 
to make any answer. 

“It's a simple question,” 


said the 


marquis; “am I to think it needs too 


straightforward an answer for John 


Splendid to give it?’ 

“I’m as frank as my neighbors,” said 
M’Iver. 

“Well, sir, do not check the current 
of my candor by any picking and 
choosing of words. I ask if you have 
ever found me with the babbling and 
unbridled tongue of a fool in my 
mouth, giving my bottom-most thought 
to the wind and the street?’ 

“You were no Gael if you did, my 
lord. ‘That's the sin of the shallow 
wit. I aye kept a bit thought of my 
own in the corner of my vest.” 

MacCailein sighed, and the stem of 
the beaker he was fingering broke in 
his nervous fingers. He threw the 
fragments wjth an impatient cry into 
the fireplace. 

“It’s the only weakness of our re- 
ligion (God pardon the sin of hinting 
at any want in that same!) that we 
have no chance of laying the heart 
bare to mortal man. Many a time I 
could wish for the salving influence of 
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the confessional, even without the ab- 
solution to follow.” 

“I think,” said John Splendid, “it 
would be a strange day when Mac- 
Cailein Mor, Marquis of Argile, would 
ask or need shriving from anything or 
any one. There was never a priest or 
vicar in ‘the you couldn't twist 
the neck of.” 

The marquis turned to me with a 
vexed his shoulder. “It’s a 
hopeless task to look for a pagan’s 
backbone,” said he. “Come, I'll con- 
fess. I dare not hint at my truant 
thought to Auchinbreac or before any 
of these fiery officers of mine, who fear 
perhaps more than they love me. At 
the black tale of my weakness they 
would make no allowance for my 
courage same was shown be- 
fore.” 

“Your a 
been proved; it is the 
your race. But I dare not strain my 
conscience, my lord, much as I love 
and honor your house, to say I could 
comprehend or concur in the extraor- 
dinary retirement you made from 
these parts when our need for your 
presence was the sorest.” 

“I thank you for that, Elrigmore,” 
said his lordship, cordially. “You say 
no more now than you showed by 
your face (and perhaps said too) on the 
night the beacon flamed on Dun- 
chuach. To show that I value your 
frankness—that my kinsman here 
seems to fancy a flaw of character— 
I'll be explicit on the cause of my curi- 
ous behavior in this When I 
was a boy I ‘was brought up loyally 
to our savage Highland tradition, that 
feuds were to carry on, enemies to 
confound, and that no logic under 
heaven should keep the claymore in 
its sheath while an old grudge was to 
wipe out in blood or a wrong to right.” 

“A most sensible and laudable doc- 
trine!” cried M’Iver. “With that and 
no more of a principle in life—except 
paying your way among friends—a 
good man of his hands could make a 
very snug and reputable progress 
through the world.” 

“Some men might,” 


shire 


toss of 


as the 


said I, “has 


inheritance of 


courace, 


crisis. 


said Argile, 
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calmly; “I do not know whether to 
envy or pity their kind. But they are 
not my kind. I think I bore myself 
not ungracefully in the Cabinet, in the 
field too, so long as I took my father’s 
logic without question. But I have 
read, I have pondered——” 

“Just so,” whispered M’Iver, not a 
bit abashed that a sneer was in his in- 
terjection and his master could behold 
it. 

“_And I have my doubts about the 
righteousness of much of our warfare, 
either before my day or now. I have 
brought the matter to my closet. I 
have prayed——” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed M’Iver, 
once he asked pardon. 

“_T am a man come—or well-nigh 
come—to the conclusion that his life 
was never designed by the Creator to 
be spent in the turmoil of faction and 
field. There is, I allow, a kind of man 
whom strife sets off, a middling good 
man in his way, perhaps, with a call 
to the sword whose justice he has 
never questioned. I have studied the 


but at 


philosophers; I have reflected on life— 
this unfathomable problem—and ’fore 
God I begin to doubt my very right to 
wear a breastplate against the poign- 
ard of fate: Dubiety plays on me like 


” 


a flute. 
To all this I listened soberly, at the 
time comprehending that this was a 
gentleman suffering from the disease 
of being unable to make up his mind. 
I would have let him go on in that key 
while he pleasured it, for it’s a vein 
there’s no remedy for at the time 
being; but M’Iver was not of such 
tolerant stuff as I. He sat with an 
amazed face till his passion simmered 
over into a torrent of words. 
“MacCailein!” said he, “I'll never 
call you coward, but I'll call you mad, 
book mad, closet mad! Was this 
strong fabric your house of. Argile 
(John M’Iver the humblest of its mem- 
bers) built up on doubt and whim and 
shilly-shallying hither and yond? 
Was’t that made notable the name of 
your ancestor Cailein Mor na Sringe, 
now in the clods of Kilchrenan, or 
Cailein Iongataich that cooled his iron 
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hide in Linne-na-luraich; or your 
father himself (peace be with him!), 
who did so gallantly at Glenlivet?” 

“And taught me a little of the trade 
of slaughter at the Western Isles 
thirty years ago come Candlemas,” 
said the marquis. “How a man ages! 
Then—then I had a heart like the bird 
of spring.” 

“He could have taught you worse! 
I’m your cousin and cummer, and I'll 
say it to your beard, sir! Your glens 
and howes are ruined, your cattle are 
houghed and herried, your clan’s name 
is a bye-word this wae day in all 
Albainn, and you sit there like a 
chemist weighing the wind on your 
stomach.” 

“You see no farther than your nose, 
John,” said the marquis, petulantly, 
the candle-light turning his eyes blood- 
red. 

“Thank God for that same!” said 
M’Iver, “if it gives me the wit to keep 
an enemy from striking the same. If 
the nose was Argile’s, it might be 
twisted off his face while he debated 
upon his right to guard it.” 

“You're in some ways a lucky man,” 
said the marquis, still in the most sad 
and tolerant humor. “Did you ever 
have a second’s doubt about the right 
of your side in battle?” 

“Here’s to the doubt, sir,” said 
M’Iver. “I’m like yourself and every 
other man in a quandary of that kind, 
that thinking on it rarely brought me 
a better answer to the guess than I got 
from my instinct to start with.” 

Argile put his fingers through his 
hair, clearing the temples, and shut- 
ting wearied eyes on a _ perplexing 
world. 

“T have a good deal of sympathy 
with John’s. philosophy,’ I said, 
modestly. “I hold with my father that 
the sword is as much God’s scheme as 
the cassock. What are we in this ex- 
pedition about to start but the instru- 
ments of Heaven’s vengeance on mur- 
therers and unbelievers?” 

“IT could scarcely put it more to the 
point myself,” cried M’Iver. “A _ sol- 
dier’s singular and essential duty is to 
do the task set him with such art and 
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accomplishment as he can—in ap- 
proach, siege, trencb or stronghold.” 

“Ay, ay! here we are into our dialec- 
tics again,” said his lordship, laugh- 
with no particular surrender in his 
merriment. “You gentlemen make no 
allowance for the likelihood that 
James Grahame, too, may be swear- 
ing himself Heaven’s chosen weap- 
on. “Who gave Jacob to the spoil 
and Israel to the robbers—did not I, 
the Lord? Oh, its a confusing 
world!” 

“Even MacCailein; I'm a plain 
man,” said M’Iver, “though of a good 
family, brought up roughly among 
men, ‘with more regard to my strength 
and skill of arm than to book-learning; 
but I think I can say that here and in 
this crisis I am a man more fit, ex- 
press and appropriate than yourself. 
In the common passions of life, in 
hate, in love, it is the simple and con- 
fident act that quicker achieves its 
purpose than the cunning ingenuity. 
A man in a swither is a man half ab- 
sent, as poor a fighter as he is indif- 
ferent a lover; the enemy and the girl 


ing, 


SO, 


will escape him ere he has throttled 


the doubt at his heart. There’s one 
test to my mind for all the enterprises 
of man—are they well contrived and 
carried to a good conclusion? There 
may be some unco quirks to be per- 
formed, and some sore hearts to con- 
fer at the doing of them, but Heaven 
itself, for all its puissance, must 
shorten the pigeon’s wing that the 
gled of the wood may have food to live 
on.” 

“Upon my word, M’Iver,” said 
Argile, “you beat me at my own trade 
of debate, and—have you ever heard 
of a fellow Machiavelli?” 

“I ken a man of that name in a corps 
we forgathered with at Mentz—a 
‘provient schriever,. as they called 
him. A rogue, with a hand in the 
sporran of every soldier he helped pay 
wage to.” 

“This was a different person; but no 
matter. Let us back to the beginning 
of our argument—why did you favor 
my leaving for Dunbarton when Mont- 
rose came down to Glen?” 
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The blood M’Iver'’s face, 
and his eye quailed. 

“I favored no such impolitic act,” 
said he, slowly. “I saw you were 
bent on going, and I but backed you 
up, to leave you some rags of illusion 
to cover your naked sin.” 

“I thought no said 
sadly, “and yet, do you know, Iain, 
you did me a bad turn yonder. You 
made mention of my family’s safety, 
and it was the last straw that broke 
the back of my resolution. One word 
of honest duty from you at that time 
had kept me in Inneraora though Abi- 
jah’s array and Jeroboam’s horse and 
foot were coming down the glens.” 

For a little while M’Iver gave no an- 
swer, but sat in a chair of torture. 

“I am sorry for it,” he said at last, 
in a voice that was scarce his own; 
“I’m in an agony for it now; and your 
horse was not round Stron before I 
could have bit out the tongue that 
flattered your folly.” 

MacCailein smiled with a 
pity that sat oddly on the sinister face 
that was a mask to a complex and 
pliable soul. 

“I have no doubt,” said he, “and 
that’s why I said you were a devil's 
counsellor. Man, cousin! have we not 
played ‘together as boys on the shore, 
and looked at each other on many a 
night across a candid bowl? I know 
you like the open book; you and your 
kind are the weak, strong men of our 
Highland race. The soft tongue and 
the dour heart; the good man at most 
things but at your word!” 


XVI. 
OUR MARCH FOR LOCHABER. 


swept to 


Argile, 


less,” 


solemn 


CHAPTER 


The essence of all human melan- 
choly is in the sentiment of farewells. 
There are people roving about the 
world, to-day here, to-morrow afar, 
who cheat fate and avoid the most 
poignant wrench of this common expe- 
rience by letting no root of their affec- 
tion strike into a home or a heart. 
Self-contained, aloof, unloved and un- 
loving, they make their campaign 
through life in movable tents that they 
strike as gayly as they pitch, and, be- 
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holding them thus evading the one 
touch of sorrow that is most inevitable 
and bitter to every sensitive soul, I 
have sometimes felt an envy of their 
fortune. To me ‘the world was almost 
mirthful if its good-byes came less fre- 
Cold and heat, the contumely 
slanderer, the insult of the 
tyrant, the agues and fevers of the 
flesh, the upheavals of personal for- 
tune, were events a robust man might 
face with calm valiancy if he could be 
spared the cheering influence of the 
homely scene or the unchanged pres- 
ence of his familiars and friends. I 
have sat in companies and put on an 
affected mirth, and laughed and sung 
with the most buoyant of all around, 
and yet ever and anon I chilled at the 
intruding notion of life’s brevity. 

Thus my leaving town Inneraora— 
its frozen hearths, its smokeless vents, 
its desecrated doorways, and the few 
of my friends who were back to it— 
My father 


quent, 
of the 


was a stupendous grief. 


and my kinspeople were safe—we had 
heard of them by the returners from 
Lennox; but a girl with dark tresses 


gave me a closer passion for my 
native burgh than ever I felt for the 
same before. If love of his lady had 
been Argile’s reason for retreat 
(thought I), there was no great mys- 
tery in his act. 

What enhanced my trouble was that 
Clan MacLachlan, as Catholics, al- 
ways safe to a degree from the med- 
dling of the invaders, had re-estab- 
lished themselves some weeks before 
in their own territory down the loch, 
and that young Lachlan, as _ his 
father’s proxy, was already manifest- 
ing a guardian’s interest in his cousin. 
The fact came to my knowledge in a 
way rather odd, but characteristic of 
John Splendid’s anxiety to save his 
friends the faintest breeze of ill- 
tidings. 

We were up early betimes in the 
morning of our departure for Lorn, 
though our march was fixed for the 
afternoon, as we had to await the ar- 
rival of some officers from Ceanntyre; 
and John and I, preparing our accou- 
trements, began to talk of the business 
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that lay heaviest at my heart—the 
leaving of the girl we had found in 
Strongara wood. 

“The oddest thing that ever hap- 
pened to me,” he said, after a while, 
“is that in the matter of this child she 
mothers so finely, she should be under 
the delusion that I have the closest of 
all interests in its paternity. Did you 
catch her meaning when she spoke of 
its antecedents as we sat, the four of 
us, behind the fir-roots?” 

“No, I can’t say that I did,” said I, 
wonderingly. 

“You’re not very gleg at some things, 
Elrigmore,” he said, smiling. “Your 
Latin gave you no clue, did it, to the 
fact that she thought John M’lver a 
vagabond of the deepest dye?’ 

“If she thought that,” I cried, “she 
baffles me; for a hint I let drop in a 
mere careless bandinage of your gal- 
lanting reputation made her perilously 
near angry.” 

John stroked his chin with pursed 
lips, musing on my words. I was 
afraid for a little he resented my in- 
discretion; but resentment was appar- 
ently not in his mind, for his speech 
found no fault with me. 

“Man, Colin,” he said, “you could 
searcely have played a more cunning 
card if you had had myself to advise 
you. But no matter about that.” 

“If she thinks so badly of you, then,” 
I said, “why not clear yourself from 
her suspicions, that I am willing to 
swear (less because of your general 
character than because of your con- 
duct since she and you and the child 
met) are without foundation?’ 

“I could scarcely meet her womanly 
innuendo with a coarse and abrupt de- 
nial,” said he. “There are some shreds 
of common decency left in me yet.” 

“And you prefer to let her think the 
worst?” 

He looked at me with a heightened 
color, and he laughed shortly. 

“You'll be no loser by that, perhaps,” 
he said; and before I could answer he 
added, “Pardon a foolish speech, Colin; 
I learned the trick of fanfaron among 
foreign gentry who claimed a conquéte 
damour for every woman who dropped 
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an eye to their bold scrutiny. Do not 
give me any share of your jealousy for 
Lachlan MacLachlan of that ilk—I’m 
not deserving the honor. And that re- 
minds me—” 

He checked himself abruptly. 

“Come, come,” said I, “finish your 
story; what about MacLachlan and the 
lady?” 

“The lady’s out of the tale this time, 
he said, shortly. “I met him stravaig- 
ing the vacant street last night; that 
was all.” 

“Then I can guess his mission with- 
out another word from you,” I cried, 
after a little dumfounderment. “He 
would be on the track of his 
cousin.” 

“Not at all,” said John, with a bland 
front; “he told me he was looking for 
a boatman to ferry him over the loch.” 

This story was so plainly fabricated 
to ease my apprehension that down I 
went, incontinent, and sought the right 
tale in the burgh. 

Indeed it was not difficult to learn 
the true particulars, for the place rang 
all the ‘worse for its comparative emp- 
tiness with the scandal of M’Iver’s 
encounter with MacLachlan, whom, it 
appeared, he had found laying a gal- 
lant seige to the upper window of As- 
kaig’s house, whose almost unharmed 
condition had made it a convenient 
temporary shelter for such as had re- 
turned to the town. In the chamber 
behind the window that MacLachan 
threw his pebbles at, were his cousin 
and the child, as M’lIver speedily 
learned, and he trounced him from the 
neighborhood with indignities. 

“What set you on the man?’ I asked 
John when I came back after learning 
this. 

“What do you think?’ said he. 

“You could have done no more if you 
had an eye on the girl yourself,” I 
said, “and that, you assure me, is out 
of the question.” 

“The reason was very simple,” he 
answered. “I have a sort of elder 
man’s mischievous pleasure in spoiling 
a young buck’s ploy, and—and—there 
there might be an extra interest in my 
entertainment in remembering that 
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you had some jealous regard for the 
lady.” 

All I had that was precious to bring 
with me when we left Inneraora to 
follow the track of Montrose was the 
friendly wave of Mistress Betty’s 
hand as we marched out below the 
Arches on our way to the North. 

Argile and Auchinbreac rode at our 
head—his lordship on a black horse 
called Lepanto, a spirited beast that 
had been trained to active exercises 
and field-practice; Auchinbreac on a 
smaller animal, but of great spirit and 
beauty. M’Iver and I walked, as did 
all the officers. We had for every one 
of our corps twelve shot apiece, and in 
the rear a sufficiency of centners of 
powder, with ball and match. But we 
more on the prick of pike 
and the slash of sword than on our 
culverins. Our Lowland levies looked 
fairly well disciplined and smart, but 
there was apparent among them no 
great gusto about our expedition, and 
we had more hope of our vengeance at 
the hands of our uncouth but eager 
clansmen who panted to be at the 
necks of their spoilers and old ene- 
mies. 

M’Iver confided to me more than 
once his own doubts about the mettle 
of the companies from Dunbarton. 

“I could do well with them on a for- 
eign strand,” he said, “fighting for the 
bawbees against half-hearted soldiery 
like themselves; but I have my doubts 
about their valor or their stomach for 
this broil with a kind of enemy who's 
like to surprise them terribly when the 
time comes. This affair’s decision 
must depend, I’m afraid, for the most 
part on our own lads, and I wish there 
were more of them.” 

We went up the Glen at a 
pace, an east wind behind us, and the 
road made a little easier for us since 
the snow had been trodden by the folks 
we were after. To-day you will find 
Aora Glen smiling—happy with crop 
and herd on either hand and houses at 
every turn of the road, with children 
playing below the mountain-ash that 
stands before each door. You cannot 
go a step but human life’s in sight. 


depended 


Zo rd 
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Our march was in a desolate valley— 
the winds with the cold odor (one 
might almost think) of ruin and death. 

Beyond Lecknamban, where the time 
shadow on Tom-an-Uarader 
hours of the afternoon, a 
crazy old cailleach, spared by some 
miracle from starvation and doom, 
ran out before us wringing her hands, 
and crying a sort of coronach for a 
family of sons of whom not one had 
been spared to her. A gaunt, dark 
woman, with a frenzied eye, her 
cheeks collapsed, her neck and temples 
like crinkled parchment, her clothes 
dropping off her in strips, and her bare 
feet bleeding in the snow. 

Argile scoffed at the superstition, as 
he called it, and the Lowland levies 
looked on it as a jocular game, when 
we took a few drops of her blood from 
her forehead for luck—a piece of 
chirurgy that was perhaps favorable 
to her fever, and one that, knowing the 
ancient custom, and respecting it, she 
made no fraca about. 

She followed us in the snow to the 


by the 
was three 


ruins of Carnus, pouring out her curses 


upon Athole and the men who had 
made her home desolate and her 
widowhood worse than the grave, and 
calling on us a thousand blessings. 

Lochow—a white, vast meadow, still 
bound in frost—we found was able to 
bear our army and save us the toil- 
some bend round Stronmealochan. 
We put out on its surface fearlessly. 
The horses pranced between the isles; 
our cannon trundled on over the deeps; 
our feet made a muffled thunder, and 
that was the only sound in all the 
void. For Cruachan had looked down 
on the devastation of the enemy. And 
at the falling of the night we camped 
at the foot of Glen Noe. 

It was a night of exceeding clear- 
ness, with a moon almost at the full, 
sailing between us and the south. <A 
certain jollity was shed by it upon our 
tired brigade, though all but the lead- 
ers (who slept in a tent) were resting 
in the snow on the banks of the river, 
with not even a saugh-tree to give the 
illusion of a shelter. There was but 
one fire in the bivouac, for there was 
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no fuel at hand, and we had to depend 
upon a small stock of peats that came 
with us in the stores-sledge. 

Deer came to the hill and belled 
mournfully, while we ate a frugal 
meal of oat-bannock and wort. The 
Lowlanders—raw lads—became bois- 
terous; our Gaels, stern with remem- 
brance and eagerness for the coming 
business, thawed to their geniality, 
and soon the laugh and song went 
round our camp. Argile himself for a 
time joined in our diversion. He came 
out of his tent and lay in his plaid 
among his more immediate followers, 
and gave his quota 'to the story or the 
guess. In the deportment of his lord- 
ship now there was none of the vexa- 
tious hesitancy that helped him to a 
part so poor as he played in his frown- 
ing tower at home among the soothing 
and softening effects of his family’s 
domestic affairs. He was true Diar- 
maid the bold, with a calm eye and 
steadfast, a worthy general for us his 
children, who sat round in the light of 
the cheerful fire. So sat his forebears 
and ours on the close of many a weary 
march, on the eve of many a perilous 
enterprise. That cold pride that 
cocked his head so high on the cause- 
way-stones of Inneraora relinquished 
to a mien generous, even affectionate, 
and he brought out, as only affection 
may, the best that was of accomplish- 
ment and grace in his officers around. 

“Craignure,” he would say, “I re- 
member your story of the young King 
of Easaidh Ruadh; might we have it 
anew ?” 

Or, “Donald, is the Glassary song of 
the Target in your mind? It harnts 
me like a charm.” 

And the stories came free, and in the 
owercome of the songs the dark of 
Glen Noe joined most lustily. 

Songs will be failing from the 
memory in the ranging of the years, 
the passions that rose to them of old 
burned low in the ash, so that many of 
the sweetest ditties I heard on that 
night in Glen Noe have long syne left 
me for ever—all but one that yet I hum 
to the children at my knee. It was 
one of John Splendid’s; the words and 
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air were his as well as the perform- 
ance of them, and though the English 
is a poor language wherein to render 


any fine Gaelic sentiment, I cannot 
forbear to give something of its sem- 
blance here. He called it in the Gaelic 
“The Sergeant of Pikes,” and a few 
of its verses as I mind them might be 
Scotticed so:— 
When I sat in the service o’ foreign com- 
manders, 
Selling a sword for a beggar man’s fee, 
Learning the trade o’ the warrior who 
wanders, 
To mak’ ilka stranger a sworn enemie; 
There was ae thought that nerved me, 
and brawly it served me, 
With pith to the claymore wherever I 
won— 
’Twas the auld sodger’s story, that, gal- 
lows or glory, 
The Hielan’s, the Hielan’s were crying 
me on! 


I tossed upon swinging seas, splashed 
to my kilted knees, 

Ocean or ditch, it was ever the same; 
In leaguer or sally, tattoo or revally, 
The message on every pibroch 

came, 
“Cruachan, Cruachan, O son re- 
member us, 
Think o’ your fathers and never be 
slack!’ 
Blade and buckler together, though far 
off the heather, 
The Hielan’s, the Hielan’s were all at 
my back! 


that 


Was 


The ram co the gate-way, the torch to the 
tower, 
We rifled the kist and the cattle 
maimed; 
Our dirks stabbed at guess through the 
leaves o’ the bower, 
And crimes we committed that needna 
be named; 
Moonlight or dawning grey, Lammas or 
Lady-day, 
Donald maun dabble his plaid in the 
gore; 
maun hough and maun harry, or 
should he miscarry, 
The Hielan’s, the Hielan’s 
him no more! 


we 


He 


will own 


And still, O strange Providence! mirk is 
your mystery, 
Whatever the country 

our steel, 


that chartered 
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Because o’ the valiant repute o’ our his- 
tory, 
The love o’ our ain land we maistly did 
feel; 
Many a misty glen, many a sheiling pen, 
Rose to our vision when slogans rang 
high; 
And this was the solace bright came to 
our starkest fight, 
A’ for the Hielan’s, the Hielan’s we 
die! 


A Sergeant o’ Pikes, I have pushed and 
have parried O 
(My heart still at tether in bonny Glen- 
shee); 
Weary the marches made sad the towns 
harried O, 
But in fancy the heather was 
my knee: 
The hill-berry mellowing, stag o’ ten bel- 
lowing, 
The song o’ the fold and the tale by the 
hearth, ad 
Bairns at the 
a-dying, 
The Hielan’s sent wi’ me to fight round 
the earth! 


aye at 


erying and auld folks 


O the Hielan’s, the Hielan’s praise God 
for His favor, 
That ane sae unworthy should heir sic 
estate, 
That gi’ed me the zest o’ the sword, and 
the savor 
That lies in the loving as well as the 
hate. 
Auld age may subdue me, a grim death be 
due me, 
For even a Sergeant o’ Pikes maun de- 
part, 
But I'll never complain o’t, whatever the 
pain o’t, 
The Hielan’s, the Hielan’s were aye at 
my heart! 
diversion 
wherein 
one 


night's 
prayer, 
devotion, 


closed in our 
with the exercise of 
two clerics led our 
Master Mungo Law, a Lowlander, and 
the other his lordship’s chaplain— 
Master Alexander Gordon, who had 
come on this expedition with some fire 
of war in his face, and never so much 
as a stiletto at his waist. 

They prayed a trifle long and drear- 
ily, the pair of them, and both in the 
English that most of our clansmen 
but indifferently understood. They 
prayed as prayed David, that the 


We 
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counsel of Ahithophel might be turned 
to foolishness; and “Lo,” they said, 
“be strong and courageous; fear not, 
neither be afraid of the King of Ashur, 
neither for all the multitude that is 
with him; for there be more with us 
than with him,” and John Splendid 
turned to me at this with a dry laugh. 

“Colin, my dear,” said he, “thus the 
hawk upon the mountain-side, and the 
death of the winged eagle to work up 
a valor for! ‘There be more with us 
than with him.’ I never heard it so 
bluntly put before. But perhaps 
Heaven will forgive us the sin of our 
caution, seeing that half our superior 
number are but Lowland levies.” 

And all night long deer belled to 
deer on the braes of Glen Noe. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

Many years ago Matthew Arnold dis- 
covered that the journey-work of litera- 
ture was far better done in France than 
in England, and with the zeal of an 
enquiring philosopher he set himself 
to find a reason. Differences of race 
and habit were not enough. It was not 
enough that Voltaire and others had 
converted the French language into a 
well-ordered mechanism, which would 
obey even the half-practiced hand. 
History, which might have traced the 
growth and decline of English prose, 
seemed a blind guide. Two things only 
were evident, that in France the com- 
mon biography was handled with skill, 
that in England it was bungled with an 
ungrammatical maladroitness. How, 
asked the critic, shall we explain the 
difference? And, by a method of rea- 
soning similar to that employed in 
Wordsworth’s “Lesson to Fathers,” he 
answered “England has no Academy.” 

The argument is seductive by its 
mere simplicity. To abolish an imag- 
ined difficulty by a phrase is a tempta- 
tion which few critics can resist: and 
yet one wonders that so wise a philos- 
opher as Matthew Arnold did not turn 
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a deaf ear to the siren of obviousness. 
Even if the superiority of the French 
be acknowledged—and the acknowledg- 
ment can only be made for argument’s 
sake—the explanation is carelessly 
superficial. True, France has an Acad- 
emy, which England has not; but 
France has also a Place des Vosges and 
a stately procession of boulevards; and 
either of these architectural triumphs 
might be proved to exert as powerful 
an influence upon literature as the opin- 
ion of the elderly gentlemen who meet 
every Thursday upon the Quai Mala- 
quai. For literature is a plant of way- 
ward fancy, which flourishes as it will 
and where it will. The best intentions 
in the world will not aid its growth or 
check its development, and as the Acad- 
emy has never aspired to be a hothouse, 
so the Academicians have seldom pre- 
tended to cultivate any other garden 
than their own. How, indeed, should a 
collective opinion foster the least of the 
arts or the humblest of the crafts? 
And the day-laborer above all ignores 
the authority of superior erudition. 
When Disraeli warned his countrymen 
against appealing from the mediocrity 
of one to the mediocrity o* many, he 
uttered a true, as well as a brilliant, 
epigram. But his thought was incom- 
plete, and he might have added that 
the many had mediocrity for their cer- 
tain birthright. A man of talent ar- 
rives at an intelligent opinion by his 
own road; but shut him up in a room 
with thirty-nine other men of talent, 
and it is certain that he will conspire 
with his associates to formulate an 
opinion which, being neither his nor 
theirs nor anybody’s, is inevitably fool- 
ish. So the history of the French Acad- 
emy, which has rarely been composed 
of forty intelligences, is worthy all the 
study which industry cares to give it, 
but it is not the history of French lit- 
erature. 

The truth is that by its constitution 
the French Academy is incapable of 
controlling the literary destinies of 
France. Although its earliest function 
was to purify the language, it has 
frankly recognized that its labor is 
Sisyphean. One edition of its porten- 
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tous dictionary yields to another; the 
public libraries of France place the 
solid volumes upon their shelves; and 
there the matter ends. The law does 
not punish an infraction of the diction- 
ary’s usages by fine or imprisonment; 
and it is merely for their own amuse- 
ment that the Academicians consecrate 
this word and condemn that. The very 


scheme was a scheme of impoverish- 


ment. No word, said the pious found- 
ers, shall be admitted within the covers 
of our book that is not sanctified by our 
approval; and so the old French diction- 
ary was resolutely purified of color and 
force, that the susceptibilities of a co- 
terie might not be affronted. The 
principle thus laid down has been re- 
spected ever since, and the members of 
to-<lay’s Academy are still resolute in 
the -work of purification. But they 
waste their toil, not only because a law 
cannot be imposed without penalties, 
but because the most of men do not 
follow the example of Dr. Johnson's 
prude and consult a lexicon that they 
may discover what words are omitted. 
Moreover, the Academic dictionary can 
never claim the respect of scholars. 
Who would consult it when the master- 
pieces of Littré or Darmesteter were at 
his elbow? A lexicographer requires 
a host of talents which are wholly 
strange to the historian or journalist; 
and not even the contriver of cheap 
paragraphs would care to accept in a 
question of language the authority of 
M. Coppée or the Duc de Broglie. 
Through its dictionary, then, the 
Academy has not exercised a feather’s 
weight of authority. The furtive ap- 
pearance of this harmless work is 
greeted with a smile of amiable indif- 
ference, and if the eighth edition never 
achieved completion French literature 
would not suffer even a momentary 
check. Therefore we must look further 
afield to discover the secret of Aca- 
demic sovereignty. Doubtless the 
champions of the Institute will argue 
that as it is the ambition of every scrib- 
bler to wear a green-collared coat, so 
the scribbler is always ready to cut and 
hack his style to suit the Academic pat- 
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tern. But here, also, there lurks a mis- 
conception. Leaving out of view the 
men of genius who, for obvious reasons, 
have never sat beneath the famous 
cupola save by accident, the chance of 
election is too remote ever to become a 
literary influence. Let us suppose that 
the men of letters in France number 
forty thousand at any given moment, 
and it is incredible that these heroes 
will suppress whatever personality be 
theirs to win a prize when the odds are 
a thousand to one against them. Nor 
when you narrow the purview is the 
power of the Academy more reasonable. 
Even though a certain lack of distinc- 
tion is acceptable within the sacred 
walls, it is impossible to imagine a per- 
son of mediocre talent who shall ape 
the manner of M. Francis Charmes 
(shall we say?) with no better object 
than to occupy an honored arm-chair. 
No, it must be confessed that the col- 
lege of Richelieu does not check the ex- 
travagance of aspirants, and there 
remains only one method whereby the 
Academy might hope to exert a discreet 
tyranny. For many years it has been 
the great prize-giver of France. Elo- 
quence, poetry, research, and even vir- 
tue, are rewarded by the voice of the 
Forty, and, says the champion of this 
most respectable institution, it is by the 
proper distribution of awards that the 
Academy purifies the language and 
holds aloft the banner of literary art. 
No statement could be falser. In the 
first place no man whose books are 
worth examination ever sat down to 
write that he might be crowned by the 
Forty. The crown may be awarded to 
a masterpiece, though that in itself is 
incredible, but it will never be thus 
awarded because its author had in his 
heart the fear of reprobation or in his 
head a long list of grammatical rules. 
Moreover, the habit of examination and 
award proves that in these matters 
chance is stronger than merit, and 
while a book “crowned by the Acad- 
emy” may find a hundred more read- 
ers in the provinces, it not on 
that account win the approbation of 
the critical, or add a single leaf to 


does 
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its author's legitimate wreath of 
glory. 

If, then, France’s superiority be 
granted, we must seek an explanation 
outside the walls of the Institute. For 
the Academy is, so to say, an annex to 
the temple of literature, and it is vain 
to look for the sacred fire upon the 
parasitic altar. But this is not said in 
the Academy’s reproach, since it is 
plain that the casual meeting of forty 
citizens must be essentially unim- 
portant, and it is only the rashness of 
zealots which has ever charged this 
irresponsible body with wielding an 
influence. Having given a set of prac- 
tical reasons why the Academy can 
only affect its own prosperity, we are 
free to return to first principles (al- 
ways a tiresome enterprise) and to 
point out that forty writers, chosen by 
the balancing of parties, can never pos- 
sess a collective opinion. One member, 
for instance, may have a clear judg- 
ment and an intrepid courage, but no 
sooner does he impart his view than it 
becomes matter for intrigue; and as 
nothing but compromise can express 
conflicting testimony, it follows that the 
Forty are seldom right. This failure, 
however, to understand the claims of 
talent is no crime; it is but the natural 
function of the Academies, and possibly 
this particular Academy would never 
have cherished a false vanity had it not 
been indiscreetly praised for accom- 
plishing tasks far beyond its reach. 

Again, the Academy has been re- 
proached on the ground that its forty 
members are frequently insignificant 
and undistinguished. The reproach is 
true in substance and false in reason. 
If you scan the lists of those who have 
occupied the famous arm-chairs be- 
tween 1634 and the present year, you 
will find that the majority is absolutely 
unknown to you. Now and then, it is 
true, you encounter memorable names 
—La Fontaine and Voltaire, Racine and 
Hugo, Chateaubriand and Lamartine: 
but who to-day remembers the unnum- 
bered ecclesiastics, the trifling poli- 
ticians, the pompous intriguers, who in 
their own age were powerful enough to 
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door? In excuse it may be 
pleaded that there is no _ possible 
means of collecting forty men of 
genius underneath one roof, even if at 
a given moment forty men of genius 
lived and worked in the world. The 
Academy, in fact, could not compel the 
entrance of genius, unless it first rec- 
ognized its existence, and in the way 
of recognition there lie a hundred hin- 
drances. A man of genius rarely 
makes an immediate effect; and it 
would be strange, indeed, if forty citi- 
zens of literary tastes should discover 
prophetically the gifts of their contem- 
poraries. Moreover, the wie are not 
anxious to make unpleasant discover- 
ies. When Jules Simon defended his 
colleagues on the ground that they 
formed a club whose first object was to 
be select, he spoke the truth with a 
rare candor. He was no more anxious 
than his friends to encounter those 
brilliant wits who were ensured of im- 
mortality. A man of genius is doubt- 
less a fascinating companion and a 
brilliant memory, but he would sit ill in 
the presence of a dictionary, and he 
would lower the standard of the club, 
which is nothing if not mediocre. So 
Dumas was excluded because he had 
black blood in his veins; and no place 
was found for Balzac because he car- 
ried a load of debt upon his back; and 
if Victor Hugo accepted an arm-chair 
he accepted it (as he said) because he 
was a captain and wished to defend 
those who fought beneath his banner. 
Thus intrigue finished what a timid am- 
bition began, until to enter the Acad- 
emy is to know the right people; and 
since an election is managed by parties, 
it must always be an affair of balanced 
votes. The consequence is that at no 
moment has the Academy represented 
the best talent of France; at no moment 
will it ever represent the best talent. 
It resembles the salon of a great lady 
stripped of feminine influence. If you 
were permitted to open the door, you 
would meet forty of the “best” people. 
such as might greet you in the drawing- 
room of an enterprising duchess. But 
you would not feel abashed, as in the 


open any 
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presence of surpassing talent. You 
would only notice that most of the 
faces were familiar, and experience the 
same kind of shock as thrills you at 
Madame Tussaud’s or the Musée 
Grévin. 

The Academy, then, exercises no in- 
fluence, either good or bad, upon the 
literature of its country. Nor does it 
attempt to collect round its erudite table 
its greatest contemporaries. It is 
merely an exclusive club, whose mem- 
bers must satisfy a curious and difficult 
standard. None the less it is a distin- 
guished and respectable institution, of 
which France is reputably proud. If 
we may apply Matthew Arnold’s 
method of criticism, we would say: 
strip the Academy of its folly, injustice 
and inconsistency, and you will find 
remaining a pearl of great price. In 
the first place the Academician is by no 
means an ungainly figure, and even 
France need not disdain his aspect. 
Being born, like the poet, and not made, 
he shares certain characteristics with 
his colleagues, and he may easily be 
recognized by the curious. Before all 
things he must be respectable. There 
is no room in the institute for draggle- 
tailed Bohemianism, and the habit of 
the tavern must be laid aside with all 
the venial sins of youth before the elect 
takes his place under the cupola. Bene 
restitus, °mediocriter doctus, the excel- 
lent motto of another learned body, 
aptly describes his qualifications, for 
the Academy loves nothing so well as 
gentlemanly behavior tinctured with lit- 
erature. A book, or the promise of a 
book, is essential; but once the book is 
assured the Forty prefer to elect their 
members for some other quality, social 
or political, rather than for prowess in 
literature, which is its own reward. 
The Academy judges, like the world, 
that a book is all the better because its 
author is notorious in another field, and 
the Muse knows no more agreeable em- 
bellishment than a dress-coat. So that 
the man of fashion who knocks at the 
door has a far better chance of entry 
than the tattered poet who lives near 
the Odéon, and whose verses will be 
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sung when the Palais Mazarin is in 
ruins. 

In the next place the Academy is a 
pleasant link between literature and 
society, a link made all the stronger be- 
cause half a dozen dukes are always 
ready to take their seats by the side of 
critic and historian. Indeed, the dukes 
are strong enough to constitute a party, 
and no election is safe until the candi- 
date has conciliated their support. The 
dukes return from the drudgery of the 
dictionary to the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main with a justifiable glow of pride, 
and they carry back to their quarter 
news from the world of letters which, 
without their aid, might never reach 
it. But it is the Academy’s greatest 
glory to have kept alive for two hun- 
dred and fifty years an admirable tradi- 
tion. As it is to-day, so it was in 1634 
when the coterie. accustomed to meet 
in the house of Valentin Corrart, was 


raised by Richelieu to the dignity of a 
public institution; and since its foun- 
dation was laid in an age of formal 
majesty, it has preserved an elegance 


of manner even to the drab end of a 
drab century. It takes ne step with- 
out an august elaboration. Its house 
upon the quay is so seldom visited by 
the profane that it has become a mys- 
tery, a symbol, as it were, of respecta- 
ble literature: while its members, by 
wearing a distinguished and distin- 
guishing dress, are marked off conspicu- 
ously from their less fortunate fellows. 
Moreover, ceremonial is the first and 
last duty of the Academy. It meets, it 
receives, it adds to its dictionary, it dis- 
tributes prizes with that sublime air of 
obedience to law which claims respect 
for the most trivial action. The practi- 
cal philosopher may call it useless (and 
uselessness is not the least of its vir- 
tues), but, despite the malice of de- 
tractors, it is one of the best excuses 
for pageantry left in Europe: and until 
France fulfils the prophecy of her gen- 
erals and is erased from the map, it 
will remain an eminent privilege to 
wear the plumed hat and green collar. 
But in nothing the Academy 
prove its love of formality so clearly as 
in the ordained canvass and election of 


does 
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its members. For he who would enter 
the Palais Mazarin must not only fulfil 
the conditions of learning, behavior and 
success; he must prepare himself for 
the contest by an insidious intrigue. 
He will not present himself at all (un- 
less he be Emile Zola) without an as- 
surance that one, or more, of the 
cliques into which the Academy is 
divided desires to support him. The 
attempt once resolved upon, the candi- 
date proclaims his intention in a letter 
addressed to the Perpetual Secfetary. 
and then, even though he be the most 
notorious citizen of the Republic, he is 
forced to pay an official visit of solicita- 
tion to each of the Forty. The reason 
of this imperious law is plain enough. 
When the Academy was first estab- 
lished, Richelieu and the founders could 
not conceive that any man would be 
modest enough, or sufficiently contemp- 
tuous, to decline the honor of election. 
But ridicule and detraction dogged the 
institution from the first, and not only 
did St. Evremond and othérs make it 
the object of their satire, but it re- 
ceived an open insult from an elected 
member who refused the proffered arm- 
chair. Henceforth the humble visit 
became an obligation, and though many 
an anxious candidate be black-balled, 
the Academy itself may never again 
feel the shame of favors spurned. 
Doubtless the visits are an occasion for 
much mirth and no little embarrass- 
ment. It may be difficult for open hos- 
tility to present a tactful front before 
the effrontery of a “perpetual canidi- 
diate.” M. Zola soliciting the vote of 
M. Brumnetiére, his secular enemy, 
might be the material of a screaming 
farce, but of course the 
privileged, and possibly nothing save 
the conventional politeness passes on 
either side. However, once the visits 
are paid, the candidature is officially 
posed, and the aspirant can do no more 
than interest his friends until the day 
of election. 


occasion is 


Then he is chosen or re- 
jected by a secret ballot, and since an 
absolute majority is a stern necessity, 
several votes may be taken without a 
practical result. The secret, as a rule, 
is admirably kept, and though for many 


years M. Zola carried but one voice, the 
name of his brave supporter was never 
known, and rumor did no more than 
murmur Dumas. 

The candidate, even after election, is 
not yet a full Academician. He must 
then be publicly received, and not until 
he has passed this ordeal is he per- 
mitted to exclude such words as offend 
him from the sacred dictionary. Nor is 
the reception a foregone conclusion. 
He who would join this most exclusive 
of all clubs must obey the rules with- 
out doubt or question. He must com- 
pose such an address as will not only 
occupy six columns of the Temps, 
but will also please his colleagues. M. 
de la Rochefoucauld, whose Muse was 
incapable of a sustained flight, never 
presented himself before the Academy 
because, said he, he could not make a 
discourse of half a dozen lines. And 
there is the case of M. Emile Ollivier, 
who remains a warning to reckless 
aspirants. Now, M. Ollivierwas elected 
to an arm-chair just before the War of 
1870 was declared. The campaign, of 
course, interrupted the pursuits of 
peace, and this statesman’s reception 
was put off until such time as the 
French army should return from Ber- 
lin. Had the emperor brought back 
victory, M. Ollivier would have been 
received with acclamation. But he was 
involved in the general ruin of defeat. 
and since he insisted upon respecting 
the memory of his master, the Academy 
insisted on turning a deaf ear to his 
discourse. So the discourse was never 
delivered, and though M. Ollivier is in 
one sense an Academician, he has never 
been received, and thus he stays with- 
out the fold. This example, however, 
is not commonly followed, and the rou- 
tine is simple and familiar enough. In- 
deed, so rigidly are the forms observed 
that from one ceremony you may infer 
them all; and the reception of M. Hano- 
taux, which took place some _ two 
months since, differed in no way, save 
by a touch of added magnificence, from 
the inevitable routine. 

That M. Hanotaux should take 
seat beneath the cupola was _ pre-or- 
dained. He was an Academician in the 
cradle, and his career has been largely 


his 
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devoted to amassing the proper qualifi- 
cations. He has written a book, but it 
is not a very good book, and none could 
pretend that he is the most distin- 
guished writer of his age. He is mod- 
erately learned, and he is France's only 
minister of foreign affairs. Indeed, he 
seems to hold the office in perpetuity, 
and though Cabinet succeeds Cabinet, 
it is understood that M. Hanotaux is in- 
dispensable at the Quai d'Orsay. 
Whether or no he is a great statesman 
is as yet uncertain, partly because he 
has been overshadowed by Russia, and 
partly because the standard of French 
statesmanship is not lofty. But his re- 
spectability is impregnable, and he pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the quali- 
ties of the successful Academician. 
His election, then, was certain, and his 
duties at his reception were simple 
enough. In the first place he was 
asked to provide himself with the 
proper costume—a green embroidered 
coat, a white waistcoat, hat 
and sword: the curious, by way, 


cocked 
the 


may note that the cost of this elegaut 


six hundred and 
In the next he was 
required to compose a eulogy of M. 
Challemel-Lacour, to whose chair he 
succeeded. But here again nothing is 
left to chance. The eulogy is printed, 
read and secretly approved long before 
it is delivered, and doubtless the Aca- 
demician-elect supplies the material for 
his own biography, presently recited in 


dress is precisely 


ninety-four francs. 


the pompous tone of research by the 
scholar whose duty it is to receive him 
within the fold. However, a perform- 
ance is none the worse for patient re- 
hearsal, and this one is interrupted by 
nothing unforeseen. Since early morn- 
ing the doors have been besieged by a 
thrifty mob which has no ambition it- 
self to penetrate, but merely keeps a 
place (at a respectable figure) for the 
fortunate ticket-holders. As the spec- 
tator enters the theatre, disappoint- 
ment awaits him. He instantly discov- 
ers that there are no arm-chairs at all! 
Probably he has had a vision of forty 
chairs, each of which has been sat upon 
by no others than the dozen tenants 
who have held it in succession since 


1634. But, alas, instead of separate 
chairs, charged with separate histories, 
there is but a row of common benches, 
backed and narrow and covered with a 
dingy green velvet. In one corner 
stands the newly elected, marked off 
from his fellows merely by an impro- 
vised desk which holds his papers. 
The officers of the Academy sit aus- 
terely, like judges on the bench, while 
the spectators rise tier above tier, until 
some appear vaguely under the roof. 
The dignity of the well is reserved for 
the relatives of the victim, and a curi- 
ous tribune, cut like a hole in the wall, 
is assigned to the President of the Re- 
public. But on this occasion it is un- 
tenanted, for M. Felix Faure watches 
the triumph of his friend from a com- 
mon seat, though his modest position is 
atoned for by the neighborhood of a 
Russian grand duke, who is present, as 
in duty bound, to honor the patron (or 
the client) of his imperial master. 

The ceremony is neither splendid nor 
exciting. Only Academicians 
nearly concerned—the elect, his spon- 
sors, and M. de Vogué, who replies to 
his discourse—are in Academic cos- 
tume. Nor is there anything in the 
harangue of M. Hanotaux to arouse 
enthusiasm. It is cold, dry, unin- 
spired; Academic in the worst sense, it 
reveals neither the temperament of the 
author nor the character of the defunct. 
M. de Vogué, on the other hand, is hu- 
man, interesting, almost eloquent. He 
addresses M. Hanotaux throughout in 
the second person, and he reminds him 
narrowly of his life’s incidents, as 
though he were an examining judge, 
and the minister of foreign affairs 
were standing in the dock. Then the 
elegant mob files scrupulously out, con- 
scious that it has observed the worthy 
performance of a formal duty. Indeed, 
dull as it is, it is done with that ad- 
mirable exactitude that comes of habit. 
You feel that the drama is really im- 
personal, that those who speak are 
impelled not by their volition but by the 
weight of traditional authority, and 
that they might be transferred to an- 
other century without feeling the dis- 
placement too bitterly. 


those 
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On such occasions as this, then, the 
Academy is seen at the highest point 
of its intelligence, for that other meet- 
ing, at which the Forty strive in turn 
to fashion anew the praise of virtue, is 
but an occasion of ridicule, and one still 
regrets that M. Meilhac, that master of 
farce, died a few months before the 
duty was his. The receptions, on the 
other hand, are pure ceremonials, for 
whose performance the Academy most 
worthily exists, and in the presence of 
such solemnity detraction seems to 
speak with the voice of envy. But the 
Palais Mazarin is not always solemn; 
like everything else French, it also has 
its humors, and for the moment the fun 
of M. Zola’s candidature is irresistible. 
Now, M. Zola neither deserves nor ob- 
tains the popular commiseration; to 
batter the doors of a private club, 
which declares its distaste for your 
society, is neither dignified nor valiant. 
But M. Zola is of those who are fired by 
opposition, and the more loudly the 


Academy declares its unwillingness to 
receive him, the more loudly will he 


knock at the padlocked door. This per- 
sistence in another cause might be ad- 
mirable. The whole world outside 
France has displayed a proud aimaze- 
ment at M. Zola’s determination to 
clear Captain but no, la chose est 
jugée, and we must not mention the for- 
bidden name. And yet it is best to 
take the indiscretion of M. Zola in a 
spirit of raillery. After all, to possess 
a perpetual candidate gives the ancient 
Academy a lively impetus, and though 
the editor of “Nana” is never likely to 
sit upon the green velvet bench, he con- 
fers a kind of honor by his patient 
solicitude, and he has added an agree- 
able chapter to a rather dull history. 
For it must be confessed that the 
history of the Academy is a trifle dull. 
There was a certain curiosity in its in- 
ception, because, though public insti- 
tutions frequently decline into private 
coteries, it is only this once that a pri- 
vate coterie has been elevated into an 
excuse for national pride. But for the 
rest, it is but a record of intrigue and 
dissension, except when, like the happy 
nations, it has no record at all. Its 
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patrons were august and unimpeach- 
able. To Richelieu succeeded Séguier, 
and to Séguier the great king himself, 
under whose auspices and those of 
Louis the Fifteenth the Academy en- 
joyed its conspicuous distinction. At 
the Revolution it suffered with the rest 
of France. Chamfort, himself a mem- 
ber, drew up an infamous indictment, 
and though a National Institute was 
established in the year III., and though 
Napoleon was its patron and autocrat, 
the Academy did not recover its ancient 
shape until 1816. Its career’ since 
Waterloo demands no comment. While 
the other institutions of France have 
undergone perpetual change, while 
empire replaced monarchy and repub- 
lic replaced empire, the Academy has 
remained faithful to its traditions and 
to France’s, representing the average 
opinion with the same fidelity now as 
yesterday. The forty-first arm-chair, 
reserved in fancy for the man of genius 
whom the Forty exclude, has always 
been more illustriously tenanted than 
the chairs which are officially occupied. 
The energy of youth, however, has been 
spent in denouncing a body which in- 
trepid youth, when once admitted to it, 
is eager to respect. St. Evremond and 
Chamfort, Barbey d’Aurevilly and 
Daudet have poured out their contempt 
in vain. But because the Academy has 
achieved in France a success of cere- 
monial, that is no reason why we in 
England should emulate its achieve- 
ment. Of course, forty men of letters 
might be driven into a vacant corner of 
Burlington House and asked to deliver 
and award prizes. But the 
result cannot be contemplated with 
equanimity. An English Academy 
would lack tradition, behavior and the 
habit of centuries. It would be driven, 
perforce, to undertake the amelioration 
of literature, an impertinent task for 
which the most enlightened forty in the 
world would prove unfit. The college 
established by Richelieu has not often 
done good; it has been a hindrance 
rather than a stimulus to literature. 
But the French, who possess the genius 
of formality, have raised this useless 
institution to honor and glory; they 
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have converted into a private club 
what might have become a national 
folly. Therefore let us give all possi- 
ble credit to the heroes of the Palais 
Mazarin, and pray that we shall never 
make ourselves ridiculous by a sincere 
and practical form of flattery. 





From Temple Bar. 
FRA PACIFICO. 

Just as I opened the hall-door to go 
out into the street, the house-bell rang 
apologetically. 

The door was darkened by a figure 
whom I had no sort of wish to en- 
counter, of whom I had perhaps a sort 
of vague fear and dislike. But I could 
not now withdraw. This kind of 
figure had become very familiar to me 
in Tuscan streets; all my life long I 
had been familiar with it in the 
world’s heritage of religious pictures. 
But I had never exchanged a word 
with such a figure, nor had I hitherto 
heard the sound of human speech come 
across the lips of any one of them. 

It was a Franciscan friar who hum- 
bly darkened my door, and he had 
come to ask an alms. As I stood gaz- 
ing at him curiously, it seemed to me, 
by one of those psychological freaks 
which visit us all at times, that I had 
enacted this scene in another exist- 
ence. But I was wrong. Reason and 
memory came to my aid. It was not I 
who had enacted this scene in another 
life, but Laurence Sterne who had 
enacted it in this, and he has described 
it for all time in the “Sentimental 
Journey.” Blessed be Laurence 
Sterne, who, having sinned the sin of 
discourtesy against the most courteous 
of all mankind, has, by the moving 
confession of his crime, made it impos- 
sible that any gentleman should ever 
again treat a monk with discourtesy! 
Leastways, he saved me from the sin 
that day. 

Pacifico was this friar’s name, 
“Fra” his designation. He 
priest or father, but a simple 


and 
was no 
lay- 
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brother of the Franciscan Observan- 
tins. His habit was of coarse, brown 
stuff, faded and threadbare; a knotted 
cord was girded round his waist; his 
sandalled feet were covered with the 
fine, white dust of a Tuscan high- 
road; at my appearance he had lifted 
the small, black skull-cap, which was 
his sole protection against the fierce 
sun, and stood there, bare-headed, 
twisting it apologetically between his 
fingers. The more [ looked at him, the 
more did I wander back in fancy to 
the room in Dessein’s Hotel at Calais, 
Yorick met with Father 
Lorenzo. Here was the same “attitude 
of entreaty,” the same “thin, 
form,” the same “mild, pale, penetrat- 
ing face,” the same freedom from all 


where 


spare 


“commonplace ideas of fat, contented 


ignorance.” And his face, too, 
“looked forwards, and looked as if it 
looked to something beyond this 
world.” 

The friar’s embarrassment was 
great when he found the door thus 
suddenly opened upon him by the sig- 
nore of the house, a manifest foreigner 
too. 

“Buon giorno, began, 
with a quaintly demure courtesy—‘“l 
demand a thousand pardons , 

His voice was very musical. Il 
looked into the mild, blue and 
liked him. ‘Then I had never spoken 
to a friar, and there was about this 
friar, as about Father Lorenzo, so 
simple a grace, such an air of depreca- 
tion in the whole cast of his look and 
figure, that I should have been be- 
witched had I sent him empty away. 

“Passi,” I said instead, “come in, 
won’t you?” 

Fra Pacifico held back 
and his eyes lit up with a 
wonder. 

“I had but called to ask an alms of 
your charity,” he answered. 

“Passi, passi, prego! Let me entreat 
you,” I said, “to come in!” 

I held the door open wider. 
friar made me a low obeisance, 
with a smile that acknowledged 
powers of persuasion, entered the hall 
and stood expectant on the door-mat. 


Signoria,” he 


eyes 


diffidently, 
child-like 


The 
and 
my 
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“In here,” I went on, as I pushed 
him before me; “into my study.” 

“O quanti libri! What a lot of 
books!” he cried in unfeigned surprise. 
“It almost reminds me of what our 
convent library used to be!” 

“Used to be?’ I asked, mighty 
pleased at his praise of my books. 
“Have you then no library now?” 

“Alas! no, signore, not above forty 
odd volumes or so. They took our 
books from us when we ‘were sup- 
and put them in the town 
library, where nobody, says the prior, 
ever looks at them, because they 
are all in Latin and treat of the- 
ology.” 

“But how can you have been 
pressed,’ when you are still in exist- 
ence?” I asked, laughing. 

The friar laughed too. “We died,” 
he answered, “and came to life again. 
They turned us out of our convent and 
put it up to auction. Two pious gen- 
tlemen bought it and gave it back to 
us. But it is against the law now for 
2 religious body to own property, so 
two of the fathers hold it in their own 
names as their own private and per- 


pressed, 


‘sup- 


sonal possession.” 

“Then if these two fathers turned 
traitor, they could turn you all out 
again and sell the convent!” 

It was an inconsiderate remark, 
drawn from me by curiosity, surprise, 
and the study of law-bovks. Fra 
Pacifico shuddered slightly. “Almighty 
God will not permit so great a 
calamity,” he answered devoutly. 
Simple soul! I had meant to be so 
considerate, too, and avoid all Yorick’s 
pitfalls, and yet here I was, at the 
very outset, sowing new poisonous 
seeds in his mind that might bear all 
the bitter fruits of suspicion and dis- 
trust. Fortunately for me, they fell 
upon ground in which no rank or 
poisonous weeds would grow. 

“But sit down!” I continued, 
had been standing all this time. 

He was about to expostulate, Tus- 
can fashion, when his eye caught a 
picture on the wall, and in an instant 
with hands clasped 
the Death 


for we 


he was before it 


in strerge emotion. It was 


Fra Pacifico. 


of St. Francis, by Ghirlandaio, a col- 
ored reproduction of the Arundel So- 
ciety. 

When he had satisfied his hunger of 
gazing, he turned to me, and his blue 
eyes were moist. 

“The signore is a Catholic, then,” he 
said, “that he has a picture of our holy 
founder?” 

“Your holy founder,” I answered, “if 
the product of one Church, if the 
founder of one Order, is the inheritance 
of the world and the beloved of all 
mankind.” 

Fra Pacifico opened his eyes wide in 
surprise. “Is he so great as that?’ he 
exclaimed. “So great that even the 
Pretestanti love him! I had not known 
it. Alas! in my dear country, so 
changed from what it was, there are 
those who revile him and his children, 
as they revile the holy Faith he pro- 
fessed!”’ 

How musical his voice was, and how 
innocent, how captivating, his enthusi- 
asm. I made him sit down, and I 
made him discuss a glass of vermouth, 
but an English biscuit, though it 
greatly excited his curiosity, he would 
not touch because it was the 
of Lent. 

My mind wandered as he talked 
courteous commonplaces to me, and I 
took instead to gazing at him and spec- 
ulating about him. What was he be- 
fore he put on that habit? What was 
the rank in life from which he sprung 
ere he had become transmuted by the 
magic wand of St. Francis? Was he 
of patrician family, or was he a peas- 
ant’s son? Surely the son of prince or 
duke, if gentle manners are an index 
of noble birth. These were gentle 
manners certainly, but there was a 
quality in them that could not be as- 
cribed to mere gentility of birth. It 
was a quality that might have been 
attained by peer or peasant, but not 
easily either by the one or the other. 
For want of a better word I must call 
it spirituality. And then a sudden ex- 
planation of it all rushed into my 
mind: ‘this was a religious man, and 
I had never been face to face with 
such a one before. 


season 
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“Is your convent far from here?’ I 
asked presently. 

“Some twelve miles or so along the 
coast.” 

“And do you come 
often?” 

“Every week or ten days, according 
to our necessities, for we live entirely 
by alms.” 

“But there is no train or other con- 
veyance along the coast.” 

“I walk,” answered Fra _ Pacifico 
simply. “If I start at four in the 
morning I am here by eight o'clock, 
and have the whole day before me to 
disturb the and 
kind.” 

“And you breakfast on the way?’ 

Fra Pacifico shrugged his shoulders. 
“Breakfast is not a meal,” he said, 
“but there are kind friends who give 
me breakfast in the town.” 

“Then you walk here without having 
eaten anything!” I cried. Fra Pacifico 
blushed when he saw that I had dis- 
covered his act of mortification. = 
hope,” I resumed, “that you will some- 
times do me the pleasure of breakfast- 
ing in this house.” 

The friar rose from his seat and 
made me a bow. “I shall indeed be 
honored, signore,” he replied. 

“And may I come and pay you a 
visit at the convent? I shall drive 
though, and not walk,” I added, laugh- 
ing. 

Again the humble friar 
bowed to me. “The father prior 
be honored to welcome you, signore,” 
“But our convent is a poor 

we have neither pictures 
nor marbles to show. It is the infirm- 
ary of the Order. The old fathers 
who are past work go there to die; 
those who are sick come to seek health 
from the strong tonic breezes of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea.” 

“I will certainly come,” 
that very soon.” 

Fra Pacifico rose to go. I came to 
the front with him and held it 
open for him. “Expect me very soon,” 
I said. He smiled upon me, and bade 
me a polite adieu. Then only did it 
me. “Why, 


into the town 


(incomodare) good 


and 
will 


rose 


he said. 
place, and 


I said, “and 


door 


occur to santo cielo!’ I 


cried, “I sending 
away.” 

Fra Pacifico only smiled again. 

I produced my pocket-book and 
offered him two francs. He was cov- 
ered with confusion, and | afterwards 
learnt that I had given ten or fifteen 
times as nruch as any friar would ex- 
pect. 

About 
called 
messages 
vegetables convent 
grounds—cardoons, endive, 
fennel-stalks, and the appetizing salad 
known as barba de’ Cappuccini. Such a 
great quantity, surely, I could not 
have bought in the market-place for 
the dole I had given him in charity. 
My cook told me that he always did 
his long walk into town laden in this 
Way with a vegetables as a 
thank-offering for those who had been 
kind to his convent. So difficult is it 
to do anything for nothing in Tuscany. 
Do but do a kind act, and the recip- 
ient of it straightway sets about seek- 


am you empty 


Pacifico 
many 
gift of 


ten days later, Fra 
again, and left, with 
for me, a mighty 
grown upon the 
tomatoes, 


sack of 


ing how he may repay you. 

A fortnight afterwards, Fra Pacifico 
came to breakfast. I was still in bed 
and asleep. His breakfast was a cup 
of black, sugarless coffee and a slice of 
dry bread. He would not sit down to 
it; he would take it nowhere but in the 
kitchen and off the bare, deal table, 
and insisted afterwards in washing 
up his cup and platter. Perhaps this 
custom is enjoined by the rule of his 
Order. Perhaps it is a part of a pri- 
vate system of his own for attaining 


to the completest self-abnegation and 


humility. I do not know. 

Fra Pacifico came again to “break- 
fast,” and again I did not him. 
Again he brought me _ vegetables- 
dainty cardoons, sweet kidney-beans 
and succulent artichokes. I gave 
orders that he should have the boun- 
teous alms of a franc a month. He 
left me many messages of thanks, 
many messages of good-will, and the 
prayer that I would not forget my 
promised visit to the convent. And he 
left me, too, at different times, ever 
such odd little prints of saints, and 


see 
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images, and miracle-pictures. One of 
them he desired that I would carry 
about me, and I might then look for 
every sort of blessing, both spiritual 
and temporal. It represents the holy 
father St. Francis, in the cave at wild 
La Verna where he received the stig- 
mata, in the act of giving his famous 
triple-benediction to poor tempted Fra 
Leone. The benediction is in the form 
of a scroll which Fra Leone was to 
carry about him, and on the scroll is 
written :— 


Il Signore ti benedica e ti custodisca: 

Ti mostri la sua faccia e abbia miseri- 
cordia di te: 

Volga a te il suo sguardo e ti dia pace. 


Heaven forgive me! There is super- 
stition in the air of Tuscany; it pene- 
trates the veins of the most compla- 
cent Pyrrhonist; it stirs the soul of the 
doughtiest Protestant; it puts to con- 
fusion even the most rabid anti- 
clerical. I do carry the _ picture 
about me and no grave evil has be- 
fallen me since, true as it is that no 


grave evil ever befell me before, save 
once. 

I go to bed late and lie abed late. 
Fra Pacifico came in the early morn- 


ing at “breakfast” time, and 
wrapped in sloth, I never chanced to 
see him. Six months went by. Either 
it was hot, or it was wet, or it was 
windy, or I fancied myself mighty 
busy, or, truth to tell, not seeing him 
his image and his influence grew faint; 
but certain it is I did not pay my visit 
to the convent. 

Twelve months passed, or more, and 
I suddenly became aware that [I was 
no longer having cardoons for dinner. 
And then, why, of course, that 
monthly lira was no longer figuring in 
my accounts, and it must now be quite 
a long while since I received a new 
santino. Could the humble friar be 
offended because I had never paid my 
visit? That was impossible in one 
who had so perfectly moulded his soul 
to ancient Christian models. Like 
Father Lorenzo, Nature in him, too, 
must have done with her resentments. 


Could he be ill then? I ordered round 


so, 


Fra Pacifico. 


Beniamino, my cabman, at once, and 
drove off to the convent, twelve miles 
along the hot, white, dusty coast-road. 

The convent was no convent, but the 
poorest kind of house; the church be- 
side it was barer than any conventicle. 
But there was a cross upon the top of 
the church, and there was a majolica 
Annunciation over the door of the 
house, and, if you looked narrowly 
enough, neither the one nor the other 
could have belonged to any but the 
poor sons of St. Francis; for above the 
stone porch of the garden-gate you 
would have seen a rude, discolored 
fresco of a Cross of Calvary traversed 
by two human arms in saltire, one in 
bend naked, representing the arm of 
Our Saviour, the other in bend sinister, 
clothed in the habit of St. Francis, 
both bearing the stigmata.’ I knocked 
at the door. It was opened by the 
cheeriest of lay-brothers. His face 
beamed like the sun at morning, 
and his eyes 'twinkled upon me as if 
my presence had given him the one 
pleasure in life he most of all desired. 

“Is Fra Pacifico in?” I asked. 

Then that beaming face all of a sud- 
den grew wofully chapfallen; those 
twinkling stars started with tears, and 
at my heart there came a sore pang. 
He need not have spoken. 

“Alas! he is dead, dear signore. He 
died close upon two months ago. We 
are all distracted and suffer the sorest 
privations. He was such an excellent 
beggar, was our dear brother; we 
wanted for nothing. But he never 
wrote down anything. We do not 
know who his friends were in the big 
city. I, who am his unworthy suc- 
cessor, do not know whom to go to, 
and have no success. We are like to 
die of hunger, and our only hope is in 
God Almighty and our holy father St. 
Francis.” 

“I was one of his friends,’ I an- 
swered; “an altogether unworthy one. 
Come to me when you come into the 


1 This beautiful and vivid blazon of the arms 
of the Franciscan Order is from the skilful pen 
of the celebrated Scottish herald, Dr. John 
Weodward of Montrose See his “Ecclesiastica 
Heraldry,”’ p. 418. 
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city and I will double my alms for the 
sake of his dear memory. Is he buried 
here?” I continued, again remembering 
Yorick and again blessing him. 

“Over yonder, signore,” replied the 
lay-brother, indicating a tiny campo 
santo not a quarter of a mile distant. 
His mute, astonished look seemed to 
ask if it could be possible that I, a 
signore, that I, a forastiere, really 
wished to the grave of a lay- 
brother of St. Francis? But I did not 
tell him, and bidding him cordially 
adieu, begged him to call upon me 


see 


regularly when he came over to the 
“big city.” 

I found the grave myself, a mound 
of earth with the grass not yet grown 
upon it, and at the head of it a wooden 
pometty, 


cross bearing this inscrip- 


tion:— 


Qui riposa 
Nel bacio del Signore 
PACIFICO 
Frate Laico dell’Ordine dei Minori 
Osservanti 
Nel Secolo Raimondo de’Nobili Cianciani 
di Arezzo. 
Visse santamente anni 62, 
E santamente mori 
addi 19 Marzo 1891. 
Una 

At the head of the grave, there 
was something more, something which 
had no business to be there—a clump 
of nettles. I did what Yorick did—I 
plucked them up. And then I sat 
down upon the mound and once more 
did what Yorick did, but what that 
was, the world, a hundred years the 
colder since, has now no care to com- 
prehend or hear. 

Dear Fra Pacifico, friend of an hour 
and memory of a lifetime, God have 
thee in His keeping through all 
eternity. 


Prece.’ 


too, 


BR. LP. 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


Here lies, in Our Lord’s embrace, Pacifico, a 
lay-brother in the Order of the Observantins, 
known in the world as Raymund of the noble 
house of the Cianciani of Arezzo. He lived a 
holy life of 62 years, and died a holy death on the 
19th ,of March, 1891. Spare him at least one 
praver 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE INFLUENCE OF BALZAC. 

I hear it stated that in foreign coun- 
tries, and particularly in England, Bal- 
zac is little read at the present time. 
The reason is perhaps that, whatever 
some of his admirers here may say, he 
wrote very badly, and must be ex- 
tremely difficult for foreigners to read. 
There may be other reasons, too, which 
do not occur to me. It is certain, how- 
ever, that here in France he is now 
incontestably re-established in popular 
favor. In 1887 I wrote, at the end of a 
general study of Balzac: “The latest 
recruits to the ranks of French litera- 
ture do not care much for Balzac, or 
even for his heirs. Our young men of 
letters are seeking out new fields 
wherein the of the creative 
faculty may find scope and use. Sym- 
bolic poetry captivates them; the mys- 
tery of myths and legends allures 
them....” The new generations which 
have declared themselves then 
have given me the lie. 

Symbolism had a very short life, and 
may be said to have miscarried. On 
the other hand the “heirs,” as I called 
them, of Balzac (M. Zola and his school) 
have lost something of their ascendancy 
over men’s minds. And Balzac, whose 
success I, in 1887, thought to have 
reached its term, has regained in public 
esteem all the ground which, if he had 
not actually lost, he at least seemed on 
the point of losing. In the following 
pages I shall attempt to investigate the 
reasons for this persistence of a great 
influence over the imaginations and the 
minds of a people. 


energies 


since 


I. 
What Balzac was I have said else- 
where and will repeat here only very 
briefly. 

1. Balzac was a realist in the good 
sense of the word, a pre-eminent, an in- 
comparable realist. He had a marvel- 
lous power of creating living beings, 
beings who resemble us (one does not 
necessarily imply the other); and this, 
to my mind, constitutes his originality 
in his own day and his imperishable 
title to fame. 
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2. Balzac was more than a realist, he 
was (pardon the seeming pedantry of 
the word, for I cannot find another so 
apt)—he was a demographer. I mean 
by this that he not only portrayed indi- 
viduals, but that, in his novels, he al- 
most continually conjured up before 
our eyes the life of a society, a whole 
nation, our nation; that he wnderstood 
this life as a whole, and that he showed 
it tous as it was. He depicted it as an 
immense concourse of millionaire candi- 
dates and functionary candidates; on 
the one side the ferocious rush for 
money, on the other the equally fero- 
cious but more skilfully conducted 
rush for billets. There is no need to 


explain or enlarge upon the first point. 


As to the second, Balzac saw very 
clearly what ambition was becoming in 
a country turned democratic and re- 
maining centralized. It was becoming 
—it has now become—incessant and uni- 
versal intrigue. Balzac reflects this 
state of things exactly. The impor- 
tance of connections, the constant pre- 
occupation with making and keeping up 
friendships, with influences to be 
brought to bear, with “machines to be 
set Moliére has it, with 
recommendations to be extorted—all 
this is to be found on every page. He 
never names a registrar’s clerk without 
mentioning to what judge he is related. 
or with what minister he is distantly 
connected. In his marriages, inheri- 
tances, etc., there are always infinite 
complications of diplomatic maneuver- 
ing and labyrinths of covert negotia- 
tions. Money and intrigue, these are 
his demography. 

3. Balzac was a French classic. I 
mean by this that, like Corneille, like 
Racine, like Moliére, like La Bruyére, 
and more than these, he was a simplifier 
in the portrayal of character. With 
him a character is almost always «a 
single passion, a colossal, dominating, 
tyrannical passign which invades the 
whole man, enslaves him body and soul, 
presses all his faculties into the service 
of its designs, and urges the being it so 
bestrides and spurs through all adven- 
tures, over all precipices even to mad 
ness and death. That is for Balzac 


going, as 
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very often, nearly always, a 
acter. 

4. Balzac was, with respect to a 
whole side of his work, a romanticist, 
or, to speak much more correctly, a 
romanesque. Realistic and real as he 
otherwise was, he loved to make abrupt 
swerves and sudden leaps into sheer 
fantasy and imagination. His person- 
ages are subject to sudden fortunes and 
unforeseen changes of destiny. Yes- 
terday they were poor wretches on the 
bottom rung of the social ladder: to-day 
—we do not very well see why—they 
are at the head of society. They are, 
in themselves, heroes of romance quite 
as fantastic as the Knights of the 
Round Table. They perform miracles 
of will and energy (Peau de Chagrin, 
Illusions perdues) in comparison with 
which the exploits of the knights of 
olden time are mere child’s play. They 
do exactly what they wish, and they 
wish all they dream. Nothing is be- 
yond their desire, and they fulfil the 
whole of their desire with a will-power 
as inexhaustible as the art of a magi- 
cian. There is a deal of the 
“Thousand and one Nights” in Balzac. 
Only the “Thousand and one Nights” 
are the dream of an indolent people 
who would fain happen on diamond 
mines while out for a stroll; and the 
works of Balzac are the dream of an 
energetic people who would attain to 
fortune and glory at the expense of a 
short but stupendous and unheard-of 
effort of which they believe themselves 
capable. That is what I call the roman- 
esque of Balzac. 


good 


II. 


There are then four Balzacs. The 
first had only a very feeble influence 
and has now none at all. The other 
three have had a very great influence 
and have a greater to-day than ever 
before. The first, the realist, had an 
influence entirely literary; that is to 
say, he was imitated by the littérateurs. 
He created the “realist school.” He in- 
spired the drama of Emile Augier and 
of the younger Dumas; he put Gustave 
Flaubert on the right track; he kindled 
the genius of the incomparable Guy de 
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Maupassant. That, it will be con- 
tended, is an immense influence. Yes; 
but it is an influence altogether literary, 
that is, lateral; and, moreover, it is one 
of those influences which exhaust in 
exercising themselves. Because Bal- 
zac inspired Augier, the younger Du- 
mas, Flaubert, Maupassant and M. 
Zola, it would follow that we should 
writers and not that we 
should re-read Balzac—quite the re- 
verse. Writers who have only a lit- 
erary influence disappear and perish 
almost in their triumph. We read their 
disciples, who, being more modern, at- 
tract all attention; we no longer resort 
to the master; we admire the sons, but 
we do not think of admiring the sons in 
their father; we are content to admire 
the father in his sons. If Balzac had 
been nothing but a realist he would 
now be read only by literary curiosos. 
The realist art is an essentially con- 
temporary art; it is of universal inter- 
est to one generation only; in the next, 
nobody but raffinés, investigators and 
dilettantes are attracted by it—except 
in the case of a man who wrote very 
well, like Le Sage; and Balzac wrote 
very badly. 

It may, therefore, be said that Balzac 
the realist has very little influence over 
the present generation as a whole. For 
us, men of letters, he is the greatest: 
we study him very closely and often 
with delight; we take a keen pleasure 
in comparing him with Flaubert, with 
Daudet, with Maupassant; for us he is 
the artist to be scrutinized, analyzed, 
understood, explained. For the world 
at large he would be only a very neg- 
ligeable quantity were he not accom- 
panied by the other three. He would 
be nothing but a considerable statue, 
a glorious name, something like Le Sage 
or Mérimée, a national celebrity whom 
people salute, but with-whom they do 
not enter into conversation. The other 
three Balzacs are, on the contrary, in 
full actuality; they live in contempo- 
rary life; they mix in the everyday pas- 
sions, desires, appetites and thoughts 
of the youngest, most energetic, most 
ardent part of the nation. And this, I 
think, is why. 


read these 
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Ill. 
The Balzac whom I have called a 
demographer was pot only an exact 
historian of his own time, but was also 
prophetic. It so falls out when a writer 
make no mistake about the foundation 
of things, when he chooses for treat- 
ment not the very striking and conspic- 
uous, though ephemeral things of his 
own time, but deeply-rooted things, 
things which are still half-hidden, and 
are destined to develop, to grow and to 
become formidable. In order to por- 
tray the last pretensions of the nobility 
and the contemptible and ridiculous 
ambitions of the bourgeoisie of about 
the middle of the century, a French 
novelist of 1845 produces “Soies et 
Parchemins,” from which is evolved 
“Le Gendre de M. Poirier; and this is 
true and pleasant work, but destined to 
grow old and look somewhat superan- 
nuated when the nobility has nearly 
disappeared and become an almost im- 
perceptible factor in social life. In 
order to demonstrate the influence of 
romantic literature on the soul of a 
feeble and frivolous woman, a novelist, 
a greater one, moreover, writes “Ma- 
dame Bovary,” and “Madame Bovary” 
will survive because it contains much 
more general, much more permanent, 
much more eternal things than what I 
have just mentioned. But those parts 
of “Madame Bovary” in which are set 
forth the ravages made in the lady’s 
soul by romantic literature can only be 
of indifferent interest to any other gen- 
eration than that in which they were 
written. And it is precisely on that ac- 
count that “L’Education Sentimentale” 
by the same author, which almost ex- 
clusively describes the soul of a French 
bourgeois of 1848, has little interest for 
anyone except the curious. But Balzac, 
the demographer Balzac, the Balzac 
who formed for himself a conception of 
French society as a whole, and not only 
of French society but of the French na- 
tion of about 1840, bethought himself 
(1) of the enormous power of money, 
of the fact that social life is a vast 
trigue, and that people in a society 
functionaries constitute a mellay 
intriguers. 
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There was certainly something be- 
sides this in the France of 1840, and 
there is something else in ours. I know 
it, believe me. But those were grave 
and important and essential things, and 
they were destined to grow and develop 
and become graver still. Under Louis 
Philippe plutocracy began its career; it 
made a trial of its strength. To-day it 
is all-powerful and is breaking all 
bounds. It has become a social géne. 
The French have come to see that it is 
changing the very essence of the race; 
that it is imposing on it faults, freaks 
and vices which it did not have before, 
or had in only a very slight measure; 
that it is, in fact, changing the whole 
aspect of the nation. In a word, it is a 
matter of grave concern for all thinking 
Frenchmen and one which touches all 
their instincts. We find this plutoc- 
racy described, powerfully painted and 
characterized in Balzac; and herein, in 
spite of his many literary defects, he 
stands out the possessor of a quality 
which compensates for all defects and 
outvalues all qualities. He is alive; he 
And all the more so 


is intensely alive. 
because he is an extremist, because he 


exaggerates everything. He depicted 
this plutocracy, nascent only in his day, 
as something enormous, gigantic, colos- 
sal, formidable. He heaped millions 
upon millions, and represented the mys- 
terious beings on whom he heaped them 
as invincible and fearful forces, as 
monsters and leviathans. Thus, fan- 
tastic in his own generation, he hap- 
pens to be true in ours. He was even 
with the future; he is equal to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps he will be truer still in 
twenty years. His fame and his influ- 
ence over men’s minds grow with the 
growing truth of things, things which, 
seeing, he foresaw, and saying, pre- 
dicted. 

The same may be said of his repre- 
sentation of universal intrigue. Of the 
many evils France is suffering under. 
this is one of the gravest, and—what is 
more important for our present purpose 
—it is the most conspicuous; it lies. so 
to speak, under everybody's nose. 
With our love of word-play we are wont 
to say that France is a protectorate 
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country. Everybody, or very nearly 
everybody, in France is a functionary. 
Most appointments go by favor; a small 
number are made in accordance with 
diverse and complicated processes in 
which favor is still a factor. It follows 
that from one end of the country to the 
other an infernal chase goes on, the 
chase after preferment. To be recom- 
mended, or, since all are recommended, 
to be so more than somebody else, to be 
so in an overwhelming way, to be so for 
the sake of people who have an interest 
in what you may get; therefore, to 
know everyone’s interests and point 
them out to him, exaggerate them to 
him, invent and create new ones, and 
keep on dinning them into his ears: 
since men’s passions are as powerful 
agents as their interests, to krow, if 
possible, the passions of a multitude of 
people, their predilections, their sympa- 
thies, their friendships, and, above all, 
their antipathies: to turn all this to 
account with skill and promptitude and 
discernment and eloquence, with all 
the qualities of the orator, of the 
diplomatist, of the confessor and of the 
bicyclist—this is the business of about 
nine-tenths of the upper, middle and 
lower French bourgeoisie; thus do they 
spend their energies. And the system 
extends to the confines, beyond the con- 
fines even, of the lower classes. 

Under these conditions the faculties 
of the psychologist, of the moralist, of 
the speaker, of the talker, of the novel- 
ist and of the dramatic author are 
highly developed. The result is an ex- 
eceedingly alert, skilful, intelligent, 
imaginative, hard-shinned people: and 
this training would be an excellent 
thing in every way if it could, for a 
single day, be directed to any other ob- 
ject than that for which it was insti- 
tuted. Now this race, so magnificent, 
too, and one of the finest spectacles the 
eye of an artist may dwell on, is pre- 
cisely what Balzac described so master- 
fully in all his works, with the excep- 
tion of a few mystical romances. 
Judge then whether we find him our 
contemporary; judge whether we ap- 
preciate him, not only for depicting us, 
but for confessing us; judge whether 
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we do not, in reading him, feel the in- 
quisitive pleasure, bitter sometimes, 
but always keen, of contemplating our- 
selves in a mirror. And here it must 
again be said, as above, that he is 
much truer to-day than he was in his 
own time. For the number of ftnction- 
aries has more than doubled, has nearly 
tripled, since he wrote; the vice that he 
described so well has made its way 
down four or five rungs in the nation, 
and as the aristocracy have at the same 
time disappeared, it has gone up a de- 
gree on the social ladder. What was 
characteristic of only one section, an 
important one, it is true, has become 
characteristic of almost the entire na- 
tion. In his own day Balzac might 
have seemed exaggerated; now he 
seems true; to-morrow he will appear 
reserved. Even those things in his 
work which are farthest from veri- 
similitude are little by little approach- 
ing the truth as the progress of events 
favors them. Contemporary history 
has laid itself out to prove him right in 
everything. It seems to me that in this 
lies one reason of the influence he exer- 
cises. The only way to keep in fashion 
is to be a prophet; and if to govern is 
to foresee, to reign is to have foreseen. 
IV. 

Has the Balzac whom I have called 
“a classic,” a classic in the French 
sense of the word, “a French classic,” 
an equally strong or analogous influ- 
ence at the present time? Incontest- 
ably. I have said that he was a simpli- 
fier, that he put a whole character into 
a single passion, and that out of a single 
passion he made a whole character. 
Nothing is falser than this idea, noth- 
ing is more convenient than this proc- 
ess, nothing is more sterile than this 
method. Nothing is falser than this 
idea—our Moliére and your Shakespeare 
knew this well, and knew it equally 
well; and if both of them sometimes re- 
stricted a character to a single passion 
on account of the necessities of their 
craft, what they loved most, what they 
constantly tended to, was to create com- 
plex characters having manifold and 


even contradictory passions, because 
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above all they love truth, and because 
such characters live and move. Noth- 


ing is more convenient than this proc- 


because it does away with the 
necessity of being versatile and inven- 
tive, capable of light and shade and of 
maintaining a certain unity between 
the very diverse traits of a character, 
and because it only requires strength— 
which, by itself, is really a weakness. 
Nothing is more sterile than this 
method because, though it may serve to 
produce well-knit romances, it does not 
help to afford any real information 
about humanity. It leaves out of ac- 
count too many things which would be 
quite as interesting, quite as true and 
almost as important as those it em- 
braces. 

But whatever it be as a general idea, 
method and process, this habit is very 
seductive. It suits our taste for sim- 
plicity, unity and clearness, and ac- 
cords with our love of abstraction, our 
ideology. It seduced us in our great 
classics (however able they may have 
been I know it and am bent on demon- 
strating the fact from tue very oppo- 
site method and proceeding); it seduced 
us in Balzac. So much so, in fact, that, 
to begin at the beginning, the follow- 
ing curious thing happened. A very 
great thinker, who held the English in 
high esteem, continually reproached 
the French with their intemperate love 
of abstraction. He reproached them 
with reducing life to short, dry formu- 
las in which it expired, or rather out- 
side of which it always remained: he 
complained that they saw nothing in a 
character but a passion, and nothing in 
a passion but an idea, the idea of its 
definition, and that, imbued with this 
idea, they reasoned on it logically, im- 
perturbably, indefinitely, without ever 
heeding the surging and swelling mur- 
mur of life, which they seemed to have 
left resolutely aside. Well, it may be 
so. But when he himself analyzed a 
man—statesman, soldier, poet—he did 
the very thing he reproached the 
French with doing. He brought him 
together and reduced him to a faculté 
maitresse, imperturbably isolating him 
from all the rest. And from this faculté 


ess, 
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maitresse he extracted everything that 
it could, in accordance with reason and 
logic, contain. In short, he applied first 
abstraction, then logic, to the portrayal 
of life. Why? First, because he was 
constituted that way—and this is al- 
ways the first reason to be stated; next, 
because Balzac, whom he worshipped 
and glorified, had a very great sway 
over his mind. He did in criticism just 
what Balzac did in romantic literature. 
Balzac saw nothing in a man but a fac- 
ulté maitresse subordinating to itself all 
the other faculties of that man. Taine 
saw nothing in a man but a faculté 
maitresse served by a brain and organs. 
Balzac stood a passion on end, gave ita 
proper name, and, imparting to it a ter- 
rible impetus, sent it flying across the 
world. Taine set up a faculté maitresse, 
gave it the name of Shakespeare or 
Racine, and reduced all Shakespeare or 
all Racine to the logical development of 
this faculty. They were both admira- 


ble simplifiers, classic poet, classic 


critic, abstract thinkers, pure logicians, 
pure and vigorous painters of the idea 


they conceived, and outside of which 
they refused to see anything. Both, 
too, were most consequent and consist- 
ent and exact in the execution of the 
clear and fixed design they once for all 
got into their mind's eye and never lost 
sight of. The fact that the metaphors 
of the one were often sadly incoherent 
and those of the other mercilessly cor- 
rect in their terrible protraction is only 
a detail. 

Taine himself had a very consider- 
able influence in France which, indeed, 
his fine genius amply justified. He im- 
printed himself on many minds and left 
on them an ineffaceable mark. For a 
long time he was at the head of our 
leaders of thought, above Renan even, 
and this position he held by reason of 
his settled convictions and the exclu- 
sive, systematic and imperious nature 
of his mind. In France, the France of 
only a few years ago, young men were 
very much struck with one theory, 
among others, and many became infatu- 
ated with it—the theory of se/f-culture 
(culture du moi) and of self-exaltation. 
Obviously this theory and the fervor 
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with which it was embraced by a large 
section of the young generation were 
not the result of a single influence but 
of manifold influences. Among others 
Darwin, perhaps, contributed: Neitzsche 
certainly did. But in France—the influ- 
ences Which act on a country must 
always be more particularly looked 
for in that country itself—Balzac, 
both directly and through the me- 
dium of Taine, was mainly respon- 
sible. 

What do we mean by self (le moi) 
when we talk of cultivating it inten- 
sively, of developing it vigorously, of 
displaying it in all its force, and exalt- 
ing it? Certainly not the philosophic 
entity, the central ego which is sup- 
posed to be the substance of all our 
being and the substratum of all our 
faculties; not that elusive part of us 
which is only an abstraction and which 
we could not cultivate because we can- 
not grasp it. Nor do we mean that 
more seizable something, the _ self, 
which by another name—con- 
science. Conscience does not develop, 
does not display itself, is not to be 
trained. It is an eye and not a muscle; 
it is a witness and not really a faculty. 
No: when a man tells you that he is cul- 
tivating and developing himself (son 
moi), you may be sure he means that 
he is cultivating and developing his ac- 
tive faculties. But which of them? 
All? No: the man who would do that 
would not be a zealot and a fighter; he 
would be a sage; he would be a Goethe. 
It was Goethe’s purpose (he almost ac- 
complished it) to develop himself on all 
sides, in every sense, to cultivate and 
display all his diverse faculties, and he 
did not consider that he had faculties 
enough; he would fain have had more 
to diversify and multiply his nature 
and afford it repose in the harmonious 
equilibrium of manifold and diverse 
attributes and powers. No: the man 
who is bent on cultivating and develop- 
ing himself (son moi) is, at least in most 
cases, a man who is desirous of giving 
its full expansion to his faculté mai- 
to that force in him which he 
feels to be most powerful or steadfast 
or importunate. It is in that that he 


goes 


tresse, 
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knows himself and feels his personality 
and prides himself; by that he would 
attain to name and fame; that is what 
he calls himself. It is the rights (sup- 
posed) of this dominant faculty that he 
proclaims: its right to be and to grow, 
to exercise itself and to prevail, is what 
he demands. 

Thus disposed he reads Balzac. And 
what does he find? The very heroes of 
the moi. There is something else in 
Balzac; but these are there, and, natu- 
rally, he sees nothing but them, magni- 
fied types of himself, men who have a 
faculté maitresse, or a prodigious passion 
maitresse, and who sacrifice all to it, 
demand the right to exercise it, and 
would like to see the whole world sub- 
mit to it, cultivating it, meanwhile, de- 
veloping it, strengthening it with an 
immense effort, and worshipping it 
idolatrously. These characters give 
infinite satisfaction to the ego-culture 
theorists, who recognize themselves in 
them, cherish themselves in them, work 
themselves up to their pitch, and train 
themselves on their model. They would 
not mind resembling them in all points. 


At the bottom of every follower of the 
ego-culture theory there is a man who 
has dreamt of being a Balzac hero. 


Here, then, is another contingent of 
admirers for the great romancer, and 
another partial explanation of his 
strong influence over contemporary 
generations. 

v. 

And, as may readily be expected, the 
romanesque Balzac has had the most 
considerable influence over the genera- 
tions of this end of the century. This is 
natural enough when we remember 
that youth is always romanesque, al- 
ways inclined to consider life as a 
romance full of marvellous adventures, 
and more particularly when we remem- 
ber that every young nian considers his 
life, the life he has not lived but which 
he intends to live, as a heroic or mag- 
nificent romance. But there are more 
special reasons why contemporary 
youth should give its allegiance to Bal- 
zac, When there are so many other 
claimants, and maintain for him a con- 
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stant and sometimes astonishing affec- 
tion. 

Since 1870 several currents of ideas 
and sentiments have manifested them- 
selves in our country. The first was 
quite national and patriotic. It con- 
sisted in the desire and the will to lift 
the nation up again after the downfall 
which events had brought about. Then 
for five or six years people were almost 
exclusively taken up with national de- 
fence and political matters. With re- 
gard to defence all were of one opinion, 
and from the general agreement sprang 
universal armament and compulsory, 
universal and prolonged military ser- 
vice. In politics, opinions were divided; 
all were equally patriotic, but each 
saw in his pet political solution the one 
instrument which could possibly lift up 
and save the country. And contention 
was rife until the day when the repub- 
lican solution was imposed, without 
possible opposition, by the majority of 
the people. , 

From this time politics were no longer 
of absorbing interest, and mental en- 
ergy was turned to ethical and philo- 
sophical ideas. Taine’s influence 
waned, because, in his history of the 
revolution, he had shown himself very 
anti-revolutionary, which did not please 
everybody, and especially because he 
had ceased to concern himself with 
philosophy and morals. The influence 
of Renan, on the other hand, increased, 
and for a decade quite a new and some- 
what unlooked-for current of ideas, 
proceeding from him and from those 
who imitated him more or less happily, 
came into favor. If these ideas had 
had any real force they would, I be- 
lieve, have been very dangerous. Dilet- 
tantism prevailed and men became 
rafiiné, playing with ideas like children 
with rattles and never attempting to 
hide the vanity of such doings; in a 
word, rather big, perhaps, but correct, 
people were, or affected to be, skeptics. 
France was full of empty-headed 
though sometimes pleasant-tongued lit- 
tle Montaignes who, however, had 
neither Montaigne’s two or three seri- 
ous ideas, the two or three convictions 
to which the pretended skeptic clung 
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very strongly, nor Renan’s robust moral 
sentiment, the profound sense of duty 
which ever remained firm and inde- 
structible under the spiritual eye of his 
capricious imagination. They had, in 
fact, hardly anything of either except 
“le pédantisme @ la cavaliére.” It was, 
nevertheless, a very perceptible “cur- 
rent,” prolonged enough, too,and it gave 
rise to a certain amount of anxiety and 
uneasiness. But it was very superficial 
and one day it vanished almost instan- 
taneously while many were still seek- 
ing it, and thereafter it was like an 
evening on the morrow, something 
which looked very antiquated, - very 
much effaced, and very much forgotten. 

A third state of mind, fairly general, 
then revealed itself. The young people 
who had come into the world since 1870, 
or who had entered the intellectual life 
since 1870—not all, but a very large 
proportion—were enamored of will and 
Their state of mind was in 
contrast to that which pre- 
ceded it. And herein may be verified 
the only law of literary history, or 
rather of intellectual history, in which 
I believe: the law of eternal action and 
reaction, the law of the constant reac- 
tion of a new generation against that 
which preceded it. The ideal heroes of 
this new brigade, to speak like Ronsard, 
were men of will-power and energy, 
Czesar, Richelieu, Napoleon. Napoleon- 
ism (which is by no means Bona- 
partism, and in which there is no polit- 
ical element) was in vogue, you know to 
what degree, and is so still. These 
young people were also very devoted 
admirers of Stendhal. In this I think 
they were under an illusion, but one 
which is easily explained and was nat- 
ural enough. Stendhal talks of nothing 
but will and enegy. He exalts these 
two faculties, or rather this single fac- 
ulty, with a sort of idolatry. True, he 
is so mistaken about it that he does 
not seem to know what it is, or what he 
is talking about. The men he puts for- 
ward as prodigiousexamples of human 


energy. 
absolute 


energy are creatures of impulse, that is 
to say, the very men who lack energy. 
They are assassins, nay, they are mur- 


derers without premeditation whom 
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passion suddenly arms and thrusts 
armed upon the being they detest or of 
whom they are jealous. A greater mis- 
take could not be made in taking black 
for white, and, indeed, Stendhal was 
really color-blind. To put. things 
plainly, brutally, as I am fond of doing, 
he was endowed with a very great lit- 
erary talent but was, at bottom, a mad- 
man. Such a combination of talent and 
madness is not infrequent. St#ll he 
talked of will and energy, which was 
enough to fascinate and infatuate the 
young men of 1885; and the latter can- 
not be blamed for being so fascinated. 
But how much more must they have 
been struck with, moved by, delighted 
with Balzac! He made no mistake 
about this question of energy. The 
men he portrays—and with a singular 
rigor of design and color—were men of 
real energy. In his capacity of ro- 
mancer he frequently depicts, too, men 
dominated by an enervating and ruin- 
ating passion which wrecks and dis- 
mantles them—Le Baron Hulot, for in- 
stance. He shows us either men of 
utter moral vileness like M. Marneffe, 
or men like Le Pére Goriot, in whom a 
wholesome and tender sentiment, de- 
generating into strange weakness, be- 
comes a sort of shameful passion. But 
with his dominant predilection, which 
was a predilection for strong passions, 
he likes to show us, though not without 
a certain indifference, energy, either 
for good or for bad, moving in such 
grandeur and power and magnificence 
as to constantly recall the epic poem. 
And here, be it noted, it is a question 
of real energy. His heroes are con- 
sistently and obstinately and deter- 
minedly energetic. Theirs is not that 
energy which exhausts itself at a sin- 
gle stroke, like a caprice, and which 
proves, by that, that it is not energy at 
all. Theirs is not a will-power which 
signalizes itself for one instant, for a 
day, by an audacious act, and which on 
the morrow seems to no longer remem- 
ber itself, showing thereby that it is 
not will-power. They have no pusillani- 
mous wishes and desires; they are not 
wilful; they have no real will. Phillip 
Brideau (“Un Ménage de Garecon’’), 
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Grandet (“Eugénie Grandet”), Savarus 
(“Albert Savarus”), De Marsay (“Les 
Nucingen’’), are beings admirably or- 
ganized for the struggle of life, for 
work, for continued effort, for the inde- 
fatigable tension of the will. Balzac is 
a painter of beasts of prey. He re- 
ferred very little to Napoleon, perhaps 
on account of his political opinions, be- 
he was, or believed he was, a 
legitimist. But Napoleon’s thought 
dominates all Balzac’s work, and 
twenty of his characters have on them, 
as it were, the more or less distant 
reflection of the great emperor. One is 
the Napoleon of finance, another of poli- 
tics and a third of journalism. Above 
all, each of them wills to be a Napoleon; 
each of them pursues this ignus fatuus ; 
each of them is hypnotized by this great 
figure. And all are, like Napoleon, vio- 
lent egotists, active and agitated, men 
who do not sleep, and who strain with 
all their might towards one goal, 


cause 


radiant, afar, inaccessible, which they 
do not and cannot despair of attain- 


ing. 

These are the people whom our young 
men find, amongst others, in Balzac; 
these they distinguish from all the 
others; these they embrace and love. 
And all the more when they are a little 
false, which does not at all perturb the 
youthful mind—the reverse perhaps. 
Thus for many young Frenchmen Bal- 
zac is a master of energy, that master 
of energy whom they seek with a pas- 
sion which is a little ingenuous; for 
energy is not to be taught, but must be 
possessed. As to the methods of energy, 
which is quite another thing, it is not 
the great men of energy who can im- 
part them, but rather observers and 
patient, tranquil-minded men, like Mar- 
eus Aurelius, or, in a much lower de- 
gree, Franklin. 


VI. 


And, without yet quitting the point of 
view of the romanesque Balzac, where 
I linger because it is the most impor- 
tant relatively to the influence that Bal- 
zac exercises at the present time, there 
is nothing in his work, not even the 


om 


purely romanesque and imaginative 
part of it, not even those rapid and in- 
explicable fortunes with which it 
abounds, and which are what his imag- 
ination pure and simple, abandoning 
every other method of the observer, put 
in it—there is nothing that not 
accommodate itself very well to con- 
temporary imaginations excited by con- 
temporary history. What have we wit- 
during the last twenty-five 
years? A great heroic history? No: 
only a very honorable one, one in which 
courage and moral 
more shone out. 


does 


nessed 


our qualities of 
resilience have once 
But note the incidents. 

As happens in a democracy, fortunes 
have been made and lost with unheard- 
of rapidity. A great man sets his name 
to one of those great works which man- 
kind at large holds in eternal memory, 
since they modify the very aspect of 
the planet, and change forever the 
roads by which men pass. Then he 
founders in a fatal, sinister and grandi- 
ose venture which leaves France coy- 
ered with ruins.’ A soldier of no fame, 
light-headed, without mental percep- 
tion, without intellectual worth, at- 
tracts and holds for a while, it is hard 
to say why, the eyes and hearts of the 
multitude; he soars into space like a 
rocket; he is about to become master in 
the style of a Roman imperator. No 
one has any doubt about it, except, per- 
haps, those who know him. All at 
once—nothing. He has stumbled over 
a stone on the road. He breaks down 
and disappears in a lamentable love 
affair. He had the glitter of glass—and 
the fragility. But the fiery passage of 
this meteor leaves in romanesque 
minds, in all minds, perhaps, a lasting 
trace. An intelligent and honorable 
man, sprung from almost the lowest 
rung of the social hierarchy, active, ser- 
viceable and of engaging mien, before 
yesterday unknown, yesterday hardly 
known, becomes in a day the head of 
the State; a figure not without dignity. 
not without charm in this unexpected 
situation, becomes the personal friend 
of an absolute sovereign, of the repre- 

1 Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
2 General Boulanger. 
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sentative of one of the oldest dynasties 
of Europe.* 

These are so many real examples of 
those rapid fortunes which in Balzac 
appeared romanesque, so many turns of 
the wheel, perfectly historical, analo- 
gous to those which in him seemed en- 
tirely imaginative; and these are 
stranger, more unexpected, more fan- 
tastic than all those invented by his 
imagination. On many sides, in many 
aspects, our history is a romance. And 
no doubt this is a kind of superficial 
history: underneath passes the true his- 
tory in which nothing is hazard and 
chance, which is exactly determined by 
the necessary connection of cause and 
effect, and over which contingencies 
slide like the light folds of the breeze- 
wrinkled wave on the surface of the 
ocean. But this superficial history is 
the history that people see, the history 
that strikes the eye, excites the mind 
and agitates the imagination. It is this 
that the new generations watch closely, 
and when they come to consider, in 
reading Balzac, that his work in many 


aspects singularly resembles the true 


history being unfolded before their 
eyes, how can they help being fasci- 
nated by a romancer who, while writ- 
ing, in the most serious part of his 
work, the history of his own time, did 
not fail to partially write the history of 
the future? 
VII. 

Thus, as M. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
has said, “to use the expression of the 
naturalist, Louis Agassiz, Balzac’s per- 
sonages were prophetic types;” and not 
only were his personages prophetic 
types, but his imaginings were pro- 
phetic events. And herein is verified 
the law on which I have so much in- 
sisted, the law that, far from writers 
being, as has so often been said, the 
expression of their time, it is fre- 
quently the time that follows them 
which is the expression of their mind; 
so that they must not be explained by 
their time nor their time by them, but 
rather, more often, the time that fol- 
lows them should be explained by them 


1 President Faure. 
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and they by it. They are contempo- 
raries of the future. However this may 
be, Balzac’s influence to-day is great, or 
rather—not to exaggerate—the curi- 
osity of our time with respect to him is 
very considerable and very keen, and 
no man exhibits curiosity with respect 
to another without being to a certain 
extent susceptible to his influence. 

Is this influence a salutary one? I do 
not think it is, for three reasons, to 
which I may add a fourth, as La 
Bruyére says. The first is that Balzac, 
intelligent as he was as a demographer, 
intelligent as he was in viewing society 
as a whole, is yet only half of a superior 
man. When he tries to think, or to be 
a sociologist, or a philosopher, his mind 
is extremely confused and embarrassed. 
People are tempted to adopt as a philos- 
opher a man whom they admire as a 
painter, and when that man’s philos- 
ophy is of the most turbid and hollow 
nature his influence must be pernicious. 
The second reason is that, except occa- 
sionally, he wrote badly; and to write 
badly is a most effective way of teach- 
ing people to think crookedly and to 
take phraseology for ideas. Your bom- 
bastic author makes a deplorable men- 
tal guide. The third reason is that he 
is vulgar and likes what is low. He is 
far from dwelling in it always, but he 
delights in it. Voltaire said of Moliére. 
somewhat flippantly, that he was “a 
legislator of decency.” If it is doubt- 
ful whether this can be affirmed of 
Moliére, it is certain that nobody would 
ever dream of saying it of Balzac; and 
there is a low realism, “naturalism,” as 
it is termed, in the unwholesome parts 
of his writings, for which we can 
neither thank nor compliment him. 

The moralist, in fact, is really absent 
from Balzac’s work. Having painted 
men like animals, as he would have 
painted animals, he does not in the least 
care—it is only too obvious—whether 
they are good or bad, and when both 
come together under his brush, he has 
no preference for the good. His indif- 
ference in this respect is conspicuously 
absolute. Master of will, yes; master 
of morality, in no wise. Then it can- 
not be said that will is a good thing. It 
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is neuter. It is a force. It is good in 
some, bad in others. It is only good 
when in the service of a great and 
good cause. Balzac imparts nothing, 
and can impart nothing, but a love of 
will. In this his influence, if not bad, 
is not good and may be dangerous. An 
artist should never be reproached for 
being indifferent to morality; it is not 
his office to preach it; his business is 
with the true and the beautiful. But 
here I am speaking of the influence of 
Balzac, and from this point of view it 
is undoubtedly necessary to inquire 
whether that influence is good or bad, 
and the question of morality reappears 
and demands an answer. 

Thus, while feeling very much inter- 
ested in theprolongation and, asit were, 
renascence of a great literary reputa- 
tion, I am not without uneasiness con- 
cerning the influence that Balzac has 
regained over a large section of the 
French people, and the state of mind of 
which this phenomenon is the sign. 


EMILIE FAGURT. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINES. 

On June 13, 1894, I arrived in 
Manila Bay, from Singapore, on board 
the “Nuestra Sefiora de Santa Loreto.” 
The faith of the pious Spaniard who 
gave the steamer her long name had 
been abundantly justified, or she must 
have gone to the bottom years before, 
for a more ramshackle craft I never 
set foot upon. Luckily we had no 
rough weather, or these lines might 
never have been penned, the protec- 
tion of “Our Lady of Holy Loreto” 
notwithstanding. It was night when 
we came to anchor, and the spectacle 
of the lamps on the Lunetta gave me a 
blassed feeling of security which had 
been lacking many a day. If the 
“Nuestra Sefiora,” etc., should go 
down at her anchorage, I might pos- 
sibly swim ashore. 

Landing at nine next 
visited the custom-house. 
Spanish and Creole, 


morning, I 
Officials, 


were lounging 


about, cigarette or cheroot in mouth, 
and presently one of them conde- 
scended to inform me that my luggage 
would be examined at three o'clock. 
It was then 9.30 A. M. At the ap- 
pointed hour I returned; but in Manila 
four years ago no one dreamed of hur- 
rying, and another hour passed before 
I was free of the port. An acquaint- 
ance assured me, however, that my 
good fortune had been great; and 
when, three days later, I obtained a 
Licensia, or permit to stay in the 
islands, the same gentleman consoled 
me for the delay with the remark that 
such despatch was phenomenal—in 
Manila. During my stay I made the 
acquaintance of one of the leisurely 
officials, a Creole. In a burst of con- 
fidence he gave me to understand that 
a great deal of money was received at 
the Manila custom-house, but the gov- 
ernment saw very little of it. 

I am told that they have the electric 
light in Manila to-day, but in 1894 the 
streets were lit with oil lamps, on 


posts more or less resembling the fa- 


mous tower of Pisa. The fortifications 
had a very ancient look, not surprising 
when it is remembered that they were 
built between two and three centuries 
ago. Leaving the Lunetta, I passed 
through a beautiful avenue of feathery 
bamboos, swaying to the gentlest 
breeze, and so reached the town in 
time te witness a very pretty sight. 
It was a funeral. Four white ponies, 
harnessed in sky-blue and _ silver, 
driven by a coachman similarly ar- 
rayed, drew the hearse, which was 
painted white, blue and gold, and 
decked with plumes of snowy feathers. 

As my business in the Philippines 
was to collect plants on the mountains 
of South Palawan, I left Manila by the 
first steamer, taking two natives as 
personal servants. One of them, 
named Minico, was very small, not 
more than four feet in height, but 
brave enough, nevertheless. My fel- 
low-passengers numbered sever. One 
of them, a gentleman of martial as- 
pect, I addressed in my best 
Spanish :— 

“It is a fine day, captain.” 
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“Sefior,” he answered, giving 
moustache an upward twist, “you mis- 
take. I am a colonel.” And he turned 
on his heel. There our acquaintance 
began and ended. The Spaniard is so 
seldom discourteous—at least, to Euro- 
peans—that I fear he was scarcely a 
good sample. Possibly, however, 
Admiral Dewey has by this time 
taught the colonel better manners. 

Steaming past the Calamianes 
Islands, we eventually anchored at 
Marangas, in Palawan, which was my 
destination. 

The settlement comprised two small 
houses inhabited by Chinamen, and a 
stockade less than a hundred yards 
square, containing a hut for the officer 
in command, one for the garrison of 
thirty soldiers, and another for stores. 
At every corner of the stockade rose a 
watch-tower, thatched with “alang- 
alang” grass, occupied night and day 
by sentries with loaded rifles, lest the 
“Moros,” as the Spaniards call the na- 
tives, should attempt a surprise. 

I advise no one to visit this Palawan 
settlement unless obliged. There was 
scarcely any food to be had for love or 
money. Mosquitoes swarmed as they 
do nowhere else on earth, I think. 
One morning I counted thirteen alli- 
gators marching in a troop along the 
beach towards the mouth of a small 
river. Ants, millions of them, were 
everywhere—in the soup, the jam, my 
bed, my shirt, on the table—wherever 
an ant can crawl. A species more 
venomous I never encountered. My 
Manila men suffered terribly. Scarcely 
an inch of their bodies escaped, and 
the wounds, if rubbed, suppurated 
like small-pox. To crown all, Maran- 
gas is notorious for a special kind of 
fever of the most virulent character. 
Half the garrison were down whilst I 
was there, and their commander was 
hardly ever well. 

The Chinamen were engaged in the 
“Damar” trade, which is carried on in 
rather a peculiar manner. The sultan 
will not allow the natives of the in- 
terior to sell their resin to the Celes- 
tials direct; they must dispose of it to 
the Sulus, who dwell on the coast, and 


his 
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these trade with the Chinamen. As 
may be supposed, the poor natives are 
plundered shamefully. 

Having arranged with Lo-Chang, the 
principal Chinese merchant, for the 
use of a hut, I paid a visit to Lieuten- 
ant Garcia, the officer in charge of the 
stockade. He invited me to a vino 
tinto and a cock-fight. The latter I 
should have preferred to decline, but 
it was soon over, and perhaps cock- 
fighting is excusable in Palawan. It 
appeared to be the soldiers’ only rec- 
reation, except potting alligators. 

The next day I called upon Paduka 
Majasari Maulana Amiril Mauminin, 
Sultan Muhammad Harum Narassid, 
Iang de per-Tuan, ex-Sultan of the Sulu 
Islands, once the home of the most 
bloodthirsty pirates that ever sailed 
the China Sea, which is saying a great 
deal. On arriving at the royal village 
of Bolini-Bolini, which comprised the 
“nalace”’ and half-a-dozen ruinous huts 
of bamboo, my presence was an- 
nounced by ai = gong-stroke, which 
brought out the master of the cere- 
monies. Invited to step within, I 
crawled up the bamboo ladder—the 
“palace” stood on the usual piles— 
crossed the veranda, and in _ the 
farthest apartment found his highness 
of the many titles sitting cross-legged 
on a divan. 

The sultan was not in State attire, 
at least there was no suggestion of the 
imperial yellow in his close-fitting 
white trousers and vest, slippers em- 
broidered with seed-pearls, and scarlet 
fez. The two attendant nobles were 
much more gayly clad. Both wore 
tight jackets of blue silk, decked with 
gold buttons, and trousers of salmon 
red, ornamented with buttons of gold 
or gilt from the knee downwards. 

His highness, who appeared to he 
about fifty years of age, had rather a 
pleasant expression, with a twinkle in 
his eye that reminded me of Arabi 
Pasha. A chair was brought, also ver- 
mouth and chocolate. With a cup of 
the last in my hand, I explained the 
purpose of my visit, which was to 
crave the sultan’s assistance in explor- 
ing Marangas Mountain. Smiling, he 
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promised as many coolies as I needed, 
and I took my leave. 

The ex-sultan of Sulu is all-powerful 
in Palawan. The Spaniards have no 
real authority, and never interfere 
with the natives, except when Euro- 
peans or Chinamen are concerned. 
Some idea of the situation may be 
gathered from the following incident. 
which happened during my stay at 
Marangas. The sultan’s son, a boy of 
ten, desiring to visit Lieutenant 
Garcia, came with a crowd of retainers 
at his heels, all armed to the teeth 
with guns, pistols, spears, and the sel- 
dom absent Every man pressed 
into the stockade. Had the Spaniards 
tried to keep them out, there would 
have been a fight. The danger was 
great, but all passed quietly, although 
a few weeks before a Sulu who had 
stolen by the sentries ran amok at the 
lieutenant, who would have lost his 
life within his own stockade had not 
half-a-dozen soldiers come to the 
cue. At that time there was fighting 
almost daily in the Sulu Islands and in 
Mindanao. 

As soon as the coolies promised by 
the sultan arrived, I set out for Ma- 
rangas Mountain, no great distance. 
The heat was tremendous as we 
pressed forward, first through tall 
“alang-alang” and then up the 
bed of a mountain stream, strewn 
with boulders big and little, many 
Sharp as knives. Striking into the 
jungle, after travelling some hours by 
the river, we found a track, and fol- 
lowing it, presently arrived at a 
native hut—a mere roof on four poles, 
open at the sides, back and front to 
all the winds that blew. The owner, 
a very old man, naked, except for a 
breechcloth, made off at once; but, on 
Minico ordering him to stop, the poor 
fellow came to a halt, shivering with 
fear. However, at the sight of a little 
tobacco and cloth his weather-beaten 
face wrinkled into a smile, and I soon 
persuaded him to guide us up the 
mountain. He led us to a village, 
whose inhabitants fled shrieking; but 
again a little tobacco acted like a 
charm; we made friends and ob- 
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tained shelter for the night, invited 
guests. 

Our hosts did their best to dissuade 
us from proceeding farther. My spirit, 
they said, would remain on the moun- 
tain to vex them, and many more 
awful things would be sure to happen. 
pressed on. Finding 
precipitous, how- 
turn back 


This took 


Nevertheless, we 
the mountain 
ever, we were 
and try a different route. 
us to another small settlement which 
boasted an Orang Kaya (head man). 
The villagers at our previous halt had 
told me that he rich, and 
would entertain us in a royal manner, 
hoping, no doubt, to induce us to de- 
part from their spur of the mountain. 
I found him very old, and his riches 
appeared to consist of an earthenware 
plate, and a club three feet 
long, his only weapon. 
Everywhere’ the 
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aborigines 


were the worst hovels I 
the Far East. But 
have no settled places of abode. They 
sometimes throw a hut together, culti- 
vate a tiny plot of ground for a year, 
then move on. The majority are al- 
ways wandering about. As for the 
Sulus, they appear to do no work at 
all; when they are not robbing the in- 
land natives they the time in 
Jaments for the bad old days when 
they, the Orang Laut, ruled the seas 
far and near. The old piratical spirit 
survives. They have never been sub- 
dued, and, in my opinion, they never 
will be—by Spain. 

The aborigines of Palawan must be 
near the bottom of the human 
seale. I have watched them sleeping 
round a fire at night in as much se- 
as they ever know. Their tiny 
were never still, quivering and 
stretching, and at the least sound in 
the jungle they were on their feet, 
wide awake, ready to flee. A mys- 
terious people, uncanny, scarcely hu- 
man, yet, in comparison with their 
Sulu masters, honest and trustworthy. 

We camped near the hut of two old 
people, a man and a woman, whom a 
few yards of cloth and a little tobacco 
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made more happy than they had ever 
been in their wretched lives, perhaps. 
So far I had seen no large animal in 
Palawan. There was much talk of 
some mysterious beast, but the de- 
scriptions were so indefinite that I 
was unable to decide whether it were 
a goat or a buffalo. Not one of the 
natives with whom I conversed had 
ever seen it. 

Three days’ constant climbing took 
us to the summit of Marangas Moun- 
tain. On the bouiders were hundreds 
of spider-like Renantheras (orchids). I 
saw many Phalenopsis also; and ferns, 
Lycopods and Alocacias were very plen- 
tiful. Leaving coolies to collect the 
orchids, I returned to Marangas with 
Minico and the other Manila man. 

Desiring to ascend a mountain near 
Bulugay, I hired a Sulu boat and crew. 
There was trouble immediately. The 
turbulent Sulus refused to put to sea 
with the men from Manila, and I was 
obliged to meet them half-way by 
sending one of my servants home. 
Minico I contrived to retain. Perhaps 
his insignificant appearance aided me. 
Anyway, I soon had cause to be thank- 
ful that I stood firm. Practically I 
was now at the mercy of the Sulus— 
pirates and sons of pirates to a man. 
Before engaging them I had been 
warned that two of their number had 
undergone eight years’ imprisonment 
for the murder of a European; and 
judging by the looks of the remaining 
five, it was not difficult to imagine 
that it would give them the keenest 
pleasure to cut my throat. Stalwart 
fellows they were, and not unpic- 
turesque in their tight blue pants, 
sleeved waistcoat decked with many 
buttons, gay sarong (a bag-shaped 
sash), and fez, or turban. Each bore 
in his sarong a kris and pistol, while a 
dare-devil glitter in the eyes of every 
one of them was evidence enough that 
they would use those weapons on the 
slightest provocation. 

Starting at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, we reached Bulugay by eight, and 
at once set out for the Panglima’s 
(war-chief’s) village. In reply to 
an inquiry with regard to coolies, the 


Panglima, a big fellow, told me that 
there were plenty of men to be had, 
but all were very wicked. I could 
quite believe him, but I must admit 
that the natives here did not look 
nearly so savage as the Kayans in 
Sarawak, or the Muruts of North 
Borneo. 

In the evening one of my Sulus came 
and whispered in my ear: “Tuan, Datu, 
him say, ‘Ada orang putih naik disini, 
baik buleh, tapi djangan dia balek,’” 
which, translated, means, “Sir, the 
Datu (chief) has said, ‘Let the white 
man come here, but take care that he 
does not return.’ ”’ 

The prospect was not pleasant. I 
consulted Minico at once. He in- 
formed me that it was generally 
known that the Datu of the district 
and the sultan were not on friendly 
terms, meaning that if his highness of 
Bolini-Bolini could catch ‘the chief, 
kris or bowstring would speedily settle 
the quarrel; but Minico did not think 
the Datu would harm me. He was in- 
clined to believe that the Sulus wished 
me to hasten from the neighborhood of 
the Panglima’s village without coolies 
for some motive of theirown. An hour 
afterwards the faithful fellow touched 
my arm, signing me to follow him. 
With a finger on his mouth, he led the 
way to the hut occupied by my ras- 
‘ally crew. Approaching noiselessly, 
we listened ‘to their conversation. 
They were talking about me. I heard 
one suggest that a push over a cliff 
would be the safest way to compass 
my end. Another declared that would 
be foolish. It would be much better to 
take me a long way up the mountains 
and hold me there for a ransom of 
three hundred dollars. The majority 
seemed to be of this opinion, and 
Minico and I stole away. Between 
the Datu and the “Men of the Sea” I 
seemed likely to come to grief, but 
forewarned is forearmed. 

We ascended the mountain next day. 
Nothing happened, perhaps because 
my revolver was seldom out of my 
hand. Leaving men to collect the 
plants, I returned with the Sulus to 
the coast and embarked for Marangas. 
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Wanting coolies for a journey to Datu 
Guah’s village and an ascent of Pani- 
lingan Mountain, I paid the sultan 
another visit. But the master of the 
ceremonies whispered that the mo- 
ment was unfavorable. His highness 
was susa—that is, he had been vexed 
or troubled. 

By means of discreet inquiries I 
learned the nature of his susa. It is a 
rather common story in the Far East. 
Unable to lodge the whole of his wives 
in the “palace,” his highness boarded 
a few of them—not the prettiest, I sus- 
pect—in the houses of his followers. 
One of these Peris, an outcast from 
the Palawan paradise through want of 
room, consoled herself in the usual 
way—quite innocently, I was assured. 
The news reached the sultan, he sent 
for the venturesome lover, and smil- 
ingly bade him be seated opposite him- 
self. Not being altogether an _ idiot, 
the man had come armed. From his 
sarong the jewelled handle of his kris 
protruded, plain to see. After a few 
complimentary commonplaces had 
been exchanged, his highness _re- 


marked the weapon. 
“Allah has been good to you, S’Ali,” 


said he. “Those emeralds are very 
fine, and the diamonds are as stars in 
the heavens. If the blade match the 
hilt, you have a treasure. Show it to 
me.” 

Thrown off his guard, S’Ali drew the 
kris from its sheath, and holding it by 
the wavy blade, presented it to the 
sultan. Instantly half-a-dozen of his 
highness’s attendants threw  them- 
selves upon the unfortunate fellow. 
He was overpowered in a moment, 
and his hands securely tied behind his 
back. 

“Take him out,” said the sultan, still 
smiling. 

S’Ali was led away and lowered to 
the ground. Not a word did he utter. 
It was Kismet. Why waste his 
breath? I did not learn the manner of 
his end, but it would be either by kris 
or bowstring. Let us hope it was the 
first. In the hands of a skilful execu- 
tioner the kris is a merciful weapon. 
He was buried in the jungle behind 
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the sultan’s “palace.” Such was the 
susa of Muhammad Harum Narrasid, 
Iang de per-Tuan—“he who ruleth”’—in 
the year of our Lord 1894. And the 
Spaniards were supposed to govern the 
island of Palawan! I could under- 
stand why the sultan did not care to 
see a European so soon after his crime. 
However, I obtained the coolies and 
sent them on. 

It had been my intention to ascend 
the mountain from Datu Guah’s vil- 
lage, but before I could make a start, 
the returned burdened with 
plauts. Deciding to convey these to 
Marangas at once, Minico and I re- 
embarked in the Sulu boat, putting to 
sea in half a gale. 

The danger was considerable. To 
add to it, the two convicted murderers 
began to quarrel. One of them was 
squatting behind me at the time steer- 
ing the craft. Presently he flung down 
his paddle, and drawing his kris, tried 
to rush past; but I held my revolver 
to his head. 

“Sit down,” I said. “I'll shoot the 
first man that strikes a blow.” 

That cooled him, and after a great 
deal of wrangling I persuaded him to 
pick up his steering paddle, but not 
before he and his opponent had told 
me that they did not care a paddy- 
husk for me or my pistol. 

As the tempest grew more violent 
the boat tossed perilously, compelling 
the crew to paddle their hardest to 
keep her prow straight. Loud and 
frequent were the shouts of “Kayu, 
Kayu!” (literally “Wood,” meaning 
“To the paddles!”’). Suddenly, just as 
the outlook was at its blackest, the 
wind blowing in gusts, and the fragile 
craft threatening to fall in pieces, up 
jumped my fighting-cocks again. Half 
measures are of no use with Sulus. I 
rose, also, though I had great difficulty 
in keeping my feet. 

“By Allah,” I said, “if you 
don’t sit down, I'll give you to 
sharks!” 

Had either attempted to pass me I 
should have been compelled to fire. 
An amok Sulu is a terrible being 
ashore: two of those fiends on a small 
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boat at sea would have been too awful 
to contemplate. Every man must 
have fought, or jumped overboard, for 
the amok strikes at friend and foe in- 
discriminately. The eyes of both 
showed all white; their krises quivered 
with the passion that shook their 
sinewy frames. Minico, in the prow, 
drew his weapon. Firing a shot into 
the sea to show them that my revolver 
was not empty, I waited patiently, 
looking first one and then the other in 
the eye. They sat down at last; in- 
deed, the boat rocked so violently that 
they could not well stand. So the 
danger passed. 

Knowing what I did of those men it 
may seem foolhardiness to have risked 
my life in their company, and perhaps 
it was. But I knew the worst of them, 
which was not the case as regards the 
others. Soon after landing at Maran- 
gas, Minico took me aside. 

“Tuan,” said he, “take care Sulu men 
no catch you alone. Sulu him no like 
to be threatened and not strike. They 
call him woman.” 

The hint was enough. I discharged 
the fire-eaters, and went about warily. 

After waiting in vain six weeks for 
the steamer from Labuan, I resolved 
to visit the Sulu Islands, or Islas de 
Jolo, as the Spaniards call them. With 
this intent Minico and I embarked on 
the “AZolus,” which carried the Span- 
ish mails. Calling at Simagup, a 
stockade on a hill, about as interesting 
and healthy as Marangas, we next 
proceeded te Alfonso XIII., equally 
flourishing and desirable as an abid- 
ing-place. Soon after leaving, the 
“£olus” lost her propeller in a heavy 
southeaster. For three days we 
drifted, the steamer dragging her 
anchors. Every hour saw us nearer 
to the rocks, and we could almost 
count the minutes that would elapse 
before we should be ashore, when 
some one caught sight of smoke on the 
horizon and joyfully shouted, “Cano- 
niero!” 

It was the tiny gunboat usually dis- 
patched round the coast from Simagup 
in the wake of the mail, possibly to 
prevent piratical attempts. She took 





us in tow, and after a stiff pull, got us 
on the move, hauling us through a line 
of reef, which we had escaped by a 
miracle, and eventually to the Bay of 
Balabac, where we remained until a 
larger gun-vessel came and took on 
board the passengers for Sulu. Next 
day we anchored off the town of Sugh. 
In the morning I went ashore with 
Minico. 

Traversing a long, narrow bridge, 
with a watch-tower on the left hand 
and a pavilion on the right, we passed 
through a couple of strong gates into 
the town—a pretty little place, beauti- 
fully kept. Every street was lined 
with trees, yet scarcely a leaf could be 
seen on the roadway. At the end of 
the main road leading from the jetty, 
we came to a neat square, where twice 
a week the residents gather to enjoy 
the music of an excellent band. Sulu 
ladies, mostly in wide, Chinese 
trousers, bright-colored jacket of silk, 
with many buttons, and gay sarong 
thrown over the shoulder, walked 
about freely. Some wore the sarong 
over their heads. All were clad in 
garments of the most brilliant color- 
ing, and many of them were hand- 
some, but they lost their charm on 
closer acquaintance. 

Thanks to Minico, I found a lodging 
in the house of a native. It would 
have been almost useless to ask the 
assistance of a Spaniard. I never met 
one who could speak the Sulu lan- 
guage or any of the dialects. It is not 
considered worth while to learn them. 
In consequence, the supposed rulers 
know next to nothing of the natives, 
their customs and _ wishes. Every- 
where I found that the people detested 
the “Castillas,” some of whose laws 
and regulations press most hardly 
upon them. For instance, if a Tagal 
from North Luzon, or a Bisaya from 
the South, cannot produce his receipts 
for taxes at a moment's notice, he is 
liable to imprisonment. He is not al- 
lowed to go home for it, but must 
carry it on his person. A Tagal told 
me that he was within an ace of being 
sent to the war in Mindanao through 
leaving his tax-receipt at home. The 
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police, he said, steal about at night 


and arrest natives indiscriminately in 
the hope of finding some without that 


safeguard. This, however, does not 
apply to the Sulus. So far, the Span- 
iards have failed to compel them to 
pay taxes. 

None of the larger islands are really 
under the domination of the Span- 
iards, whose rule extends little farther 
than the range of their cannon. I 
heard of large reinforcements being 
sent from Spain, but at that time there 
were very few European soldiers in 
the Philippines. No others can be re- 
lied upon. The native soldiery are 
mostly Luzon men. Not one in a score 
knows the names of his officers, or 
cares to know. Indeed, I once asked a 
Spanish soldier the name of his cap- 
tain. 

“Quien 
(“Who knows?) 

The town of Sugh is 
loopholed wall, which 
small forts. Outside there are two 
large ones. The gates, of which there 
are three on the land side, are opened 
at 6 A. M. and closed at 6 P. M. All 
natives entering must give up their 
arms to the guard at the gate. The 
seaward gate is closed at 10 PF. M., 
after which hour no native must leave 
his house. 

One day I 
couple of miles. 
of whom I met not a few, 
slightest notice of me. Just about a 
quarter of a mile from the town I 
passed a watch-tower, where fighting, 
more or less serious, was always going 
on. Every night the Sulus crept up, 
took pot-shots at the sentries, and then 
bolted into the bush. So at least I 
was told. Such was Spanish rule in 
the chief town of the Sulu Islands. 

The steam-launch- arriving from 
Sandakan, the principal port on the 
eastern coast of North Borneo, I took 
a passage, and, sending my collection 
on board, bade the faithful Minico 
good-bye, and left Sugh in the launch’s 
boat. I do not remember the launch’s 
name, but the Spaniards called her the 
“Gallinero,” on account of the large 
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number of fowls which formed the 
greater part of her cargo. 

The navigator of the “Gallinero” was 
a Chinaman. I asked him how long he 
had filled his post. He said that was 
his first trip. The owner, in whose 
office at Sandakan he had been a clerk, 
had put him in charge. I am a pretty 
well seasoned traveller, but this was 
too much. My equanimity deserted 
me, for the launch was a wheezy old 
tub which might settle down of her 
own accord at any moment. However, 
we—that is, the crew, about fifty Sulus, 
myself, and more than two thousand 
fowls—reached Sandakan safely the 
next day. At New Ceylon I caught 
the steamer for Singapore. 


CLAES ERICSSON. 





From The Spectator. 

THE LATE SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
Death has taken away from among 
our artists one who was not only im- 
portant for his own work, but for his 
influence on other men. The art of the 
whose work is finished was of 
imitable kind, hence his influence 
From this it must not be 
the imitators equalled 
that was not so; but 
some men are capable of imitation 
while others are not. As an instance 
of the art that cannot be imitated it is 
only necessary to quote that of Mr. 
Watts. This artist’s manner is so ab- 
stract, so deeply and the 
form so completely a part of the un- 
derlying idea, that unless the imitator 
could make his own the poetic inspira- 
tion that lies below the surface, the 
mere form and manner can be of no 
use to him. The conventions created 
by Mr. Watts to embody his thoughts 
are of no use for the embodiment of 
the thoughts of other people. This is 
not so with Sir E. Burne-Jones. The 
conventions he used were quite capa- 
ble of use by others. Designers of all 
kinds were influenced by him, and the 
forms of beauty he developed were 
taken up and used in many branches 
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of art; not by mere imitators, but by 
capable artists who found that their 
own ideas were best expressed by the 
intelligent use of these symbols which 
had emanated from a master. If we 
ask how came it that this master was 
imitable, where is the answer to be 
found? The answer is that the artist 
had himself derived his conventions 
from existing sources. He was no 
mere copyist, but he assimilated ideas 
of form and color from the early 
Italians; and these he used to express 
his own personality. Sir E. Burne- 
Jones is reported to have said: “I am 
not an Englishman of to-day, but a 
Florentine of the fourteenth century.” 
In the spirit which prompted this say- 
ing lies his greatness and his limita- 
tion. In the early periods of art, be- 
fore freedom has been attained, the 
vulgar and the commonplace are 
searcely to be found, and austere, 
though limited, beauty reigns supreme. 
By his devotion to this early art Sir E. 
Burne-Jones perpetually kept himself 
in touch with a great and serious style 
of painting free from soulless realism, 
and by this he was the gainer. But 
this isolation from the present made 
his art remote and unhuman. How 
could this attempt to put back the 
wheels of time succeed? Benozzo 
Gozzoli was a modern Florentine of 
his day, and his art still lives. But 
had Benozzo tried to reconstruct the 
epoch of Cimabue, should we care for 
him now? Hardly—a_ galvanized 
mummy cannot touch the heart as 
does a living man. 

The works of Sir E. Burne-Jones, 
considered from the technical point of 
view, raise many interesting questions. 
First, let us take composition. This 
may be of two kinds. Hither a picture 
may be made up of a variety of figures 
and other objects, which, like a mo- 
saic, are cunningly pieced together, 
or else the parts may be brought into 
such intimate relation that the whole 
appears to be the result of a single act 
of creation. To the former class be- 
work of the painter now 
His pictures are pieced 
skill, but 
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they are always a mosaic. It is im 
possible not to feel that the given 
parts might have been rearranged, and 
still have produced a satisfactory re- 
sult. The pattern of the picture is put 
together with enormous skill, but it 
has not the quality of inevitableness 
possessed by the other class of compo- 
sition alluded to. As with composi- 
tion, so it was with color. The eye 
travelled over the canvas delighted by 
exquisite patches of color. The effect 
aimed at seemed to be that of a casket 
of jewels. There is a way of produc- 
ing a gorgeous harmony by subtly bal- 
ancing colors, no one much stronger 
than the other, till the whole picture 
glows, while no portion insists on it- 
self. This style was practised by the 
great colorists of Venice, such as 
Veronese and Titian; the chromatic 
impression made by their best works 
is not of a splendid piece of blue, red 
or orange, but of a general glow of 
eolor pervading the picture. In fact, 
sometimes it is astonishing how little 
positive brightness of hue there is to 
be found in some of the finest works of 
the great colorists. This was not the 
case with Sir E. Burne-Jones. When 
he was in the humor for splendid 
color he applied it to his pictures 
in harmonious but isolated patches. 
When gorgeousness was not a part of 
his idea, his sober tones became almost 
a monochrome. In form lay this 
painter’s greatest originality; he may 
be said to have invented a type of 
feminine beauty, which was largely 
copied. The peculiarity of this type 
was the negative sadness of the faces. 
For some reason, this artist seldom al- 
lowed his men and women to betray 
any definite emotion—a veil seems 
drawn between us and the people of 
these pictures. They hardly ever 
seem actuated by an overmastering 
and definite impulse to be read in their 
faces. A mask keeps the soul from 
looking out. That this was intentional 
is proved by the t -o pictures which 
contain facial expression rendered 
with supreme power. There is no 
question as to the emotion of the mer- 
maid in “The Depth of the Sea,” or of 
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that of the royal lover in “King 
Cophetua.” These two pictures show 
that the painter cast aside facial ex- 
pression for some reason of his own, 
and not because it was foreign to 
his powers. Some draughtsmen 
realize a figure as a whole, view 
its weight, balance and movement, 
its contour and modelling, as _ it 
were, simultaneously. Others realize 
the figure bit by bit, as it were 
—build up detail upon detail till the 
whole is put together. Each system 
has its merits and drawbacks. The 
danger of the former plan is that fig- 
ures done by it may be too formal in 
their suppression of detail. The 
danger of the other system is that gen- 
eral impression is forgotten in the 
multiplicity of parts. For this defect 
there is no cure unless the artist is 
possessed of a very strong sense of 
construction. It is in this direction 
that Sir E. Burne-Jones’s figures are 
most open to criticism. Conscientious 
to the last degree, as may be seen by 
the beautiful drawings he made for 
his pictures, too often figures which 
were irreproachable in all their parts 
failed to satisfy the eye trained to look 
for coherent structure. No wealth in 
the invention of details—and extraor- 
dinary inventive powers this artist 
had—can ever hide faults of construc- 
tion. The imagination of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones was definitely of a Celtic 
nature. Magic and enchantments 
seem to be the natural surroundings 
of the people of his pictures; love- 
potions and spells are everyday occur- 
rences in their world. The great 
forces which shake the souls of men 
have only a faint echo in this dim fairy 
land, where love and death even seem 
like some fantastic game. 

The great variety of means of ex- 
pression possessed by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones seemed to mark him out as a 
man who could have accomplished 
some great work of artistic decoration. 
If only the country could have realized 
what a palace of art this man could 
have created, we might have possessed 
a great national monument, for he had 
an endless fertility of decorative in- 
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vention, and could use stained glass, 
tapestry and mosaic as well as he 
could painting. Had the artist lived 
in Florence four hundred years ago no 
doubt such a work would have been 
entrusted to him, and some church or 
palace would have become a marvel of 
beauty under his hand. Nowadays, 
painting, unless it is enclosed in a rec- 
tangular gilt frame, seems hardly un- 
derstood; and so often a mind which 
naturally tends toward decoration of 
the highest kind is forced into chan- 
nels not fitted for it. 

The nation, no more than his friends, 
could spare the man who has just 
passed away. There are too few left 
of that great band of imaginative 
painters who have glorified English 
art during the last fifty years. For, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, 
men always come back to the art 
which possesses imagination. All the 
artistic talents imaginable, if un- 
touched by the fire of the spirit, be- 
come cold and dead in time, but imag- 
ination will keep a work of art alive 
through ages. It is because Sir E. 
Burne-Jones’s work contains imagina- 
tion that it is valuable. There have 
often been finer colorists and better 
draughtsmen among men who had 
not his poetic vision, but their work 
will not live. Even if Burne-Jones 
cannot be accorded a place by the side 
of England’s two greatest imaginative 
painters, Turner and Watts, still what 
he has given us is so valuable a pos- 
that his name and his work 
will not be forgotten. H. 8. 


session 


From The Economist. 
GERMANY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

Too much importance should not be 
attributed to the presence of the Ger- 
man squadron in the harbor of Manila. 
It is, no doubt, an odd incident in the 
war, more especially if, as reported, 
the squadron is to be joined by sixteen 
hundred marines beyond the usual 
complement. These men are, we be- 


lieve. conscript soldiers tempted to 
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join the marines by some advantages 
and exemptions, and they can be of 
little use except as a garrison for some 
place to be occupied on land. It is 
natural, therefore, that Americans 
who are besieging Manila should 
watch the Germans with some excite- 
ment, but we feel assured the excite- 
ment is unjustified. The German em- 
peror cannot intend to intervene on the 
Spanish side, to “prohibit a bombard- 
ment,” for example, as some rash 
newsmoagers say he intends to do. 
He has no interest in doing it, and he 
and his people studiously repudiate 
any policy of a sentimental character. 
They would ally themselves’ with 
Spain only to gain something, and 
there is nothing whatever to be gained. 
Spain would not give them the Philip- 
pines merely to gain their assistance, 
and she has nothing else to give except 
vague promises of assistance in dis- 
putes with Morocco, or alliance in the 
event of a future war with France, an 
alliance which, with a broken navy 
and an exhausted army, would not be 
of much value. To suppose that for 
such a prospect William the Second 
would run the great and indefinite 
risks of a war with the United States, 
which would be the natural and the 
immediate consequence of interven- 
tion, is to underrate both his intelli- 
gence and his selfishness, either of 
which would forbid his embarking on 
such a policy. Nor is it probable that 
he purposes at the close of the war to 
forbid America making the cession of 
the Philippines one of the terms of 
peace, or to claim the islands, or any 
of them, for himself. The Americans 


on the first supposition would resist, 


declaring, with justice, that the islands 
by all recognized laws of war belonged 
to them, and on the second supposition 
they would be supported by Great 
Britain, which, though she may not be 
ready for a formal alliance with the 
Union, is not disposed to see the States 
insulted and despoiled merely to 
further the ends of German ambition. 
Germany has not been too pleasant a 
neighbor in East or South Africa. It 
is much more probable that the em- 


peror, who thinks that whenever he is 
quiet he is forgotten, is advertising 
himself in his usual way, and at the 
same time reminding his people that a 
fleet is a very grand thing, and that 
they have done wisely in agreeing to a 
large increase in the number of their 
ships. Germans like to have some- 
thing to show for their money, and are 
not insensible to the pleasure of be- 
holding themselves as citizens of a 
world-wide Power, able to make a 
sensation and influence politics even 
in the Farthest Bast. They would 
very much like to possess the Philip- 
pines, which they think could be made 
a most important market; and though 
they will probably refuse to make the 
necessary sacrifices—say, a couple of 
hundred millions to be spent in a drag 
ging naval war—still, even a vague 
chance of such an acquisition is pleas- 
ant, and enables German newspapers 
to write in a patriotic strain, and, as 
they think, to annoy England without 
much risk. “Another Kiaochow in the 
Philippines” has in their ears a very 
pleasing sound, and makes an effective 
head-line to attract attention. 

It will not be so pleasant in the ears 
of Americans, and will, if much re- 
iterated, produce two important ef- 
fects. One will be to remove many 
objections to the retention of the 
islands. The older Americans are by 
no means sure that they wish for 
transmarine possessions, holding that 
they have done very well without 
them hitherto, that they have quite as 
much territory as is useful, and that 
their natural fields of expansion, if 
they’ must expand, are North and 
South America. They are not the kind 
of people, however, who like being bul- 
lied out of their conquests, or who are 
insensible that, if they yield to 
menaces, much of their importance in 
the world will disappear. They would 
risk many sacrifices for the sake of 
prestige, and to give up the Philippines 
under German dictation, or even the 
dictation of the whole continent, 
would, they quite see, give their pres- 
tige a blow from which it would take 
them many years to recover. The 
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consequence will be a _ strong 
enlarge their fleet. 
will probably be the 


other 
disposition to 
‘Lhis, in truth, 
most important permanent 
quence of the war and its incidents. 
Americans of all grades have been a 
little shocked to perceive the disparity 
between their pretensions and their 
means of acting outside the limits of 
North America, or of defending their 
own very extensive seaboard, and they 
have resolved not again to be caught 
in so defenceless a position. They 
have the means of creating and main- 
taining a very large fleet, they have no 
jealousy of naval officers, though they 
have of military men, whom they ac- 
cuse of non-Republican airs, and they 
can obtain any number of sailors they 
want by taking boys, as we ourselves 
do, at an early age. Any threat from 
Europe will drive them faster along 
this path, and a threat from Germany 
will have a peculiarly exasperating 
effect. They look upon the emperor 
with his rather loud way of talk as 
the very embodiment of the monarch- 
ical spirit, and believe that he is in- 
clined to “belittle” them, merely be- 
eause they are Republicans, and, 
therefore, in his eyes, boors. They are 
probably a little unjust in thus think- 
ing, but they have some justification 
in the occasional tone of the German 
press, and in the kind of complaints 
made of their fiscal system, as if for 
some reason they had no right, like 
France or Russia, to settle their own 
tariff. The Philippine incident, there- 
fore, even if it bas no other conse- 
quence, will help, like the panic among 
American coast towns, to stimulate 
the creation of a great American fleet, 
a result which the German emperor, 
with his eye fixed on transmarine con- 
would imagine, 


conse- 


quests, cannot, one 


very greatly desire. 





From The London Telegraph. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA’S CORONATION. 
Generally speaking, the programme, 
so far as it has been provisionally ar- 


ranged at present, provides for a num- 
ber of interesting events, some of them 
of a pictorially attractive character. [| 
gather that the queen and the queen- 
regent are to leave The Hague, where 
the birthday of the former will have 
been suitably celebrated a few days 
previously, on September 5, early in the 
afternoon. Arriving at the Weesper- 
poot station at Amsterdam, they will 
be met by the leading citizens and rep- 
resentatives of the government, and, 
accompanied by an escort of Hussars, 
will be driven to the palace by a route 
sufficiently circuitous to enable a vast 
concourse of spectators to witness the 
procession. In every street to be trav- 
ersed the decorations will be of the 
most ornate description, and loyal greet- 
ings will meet Her Majesty’s eye at 
every turn, while a portion of the route, 
it is expected, will be lined by rep- 
resentatives of “labor corporations” 
carrying their respective banners. 
Between the hours of seven and eight 
on the following morning (September 6) 
curious music will fall upon the ears of 
citizens, for, from the steeples of the 
different churches trumpeters are to 
play excerpts from sacred works 
surely a novel departure in reveillés. 
At eleven o’clock on the same day, ac- 
cording to the present arrangements, 
the coronation service will take place 
in the Nieuwe Kerk, but the details of 
the ceremonial have yet to be discussed 
and brought to completion. In the 
afternoon the queen will again drive 
through the town, and will visit, among 
other districts, the Jordan, this being 
the Jewish quarter. With the fall of 
night the city is to be illuminated, a 
brilliant display being anticipated in 
this connection; while it is also ex- 
pected that the queen will herself be 
driven through the streets, in order 
that she may see the bright and radiant 
devices prepared in her honor. The fol- 
lowing morning, like the day previous, 
will be ushered in with musical strains 
in the manner described, while at ten 
A. M., Queen Wilhelmina is to be sere- 
naded by the Netherlands Choral So- 
ciety. The afternoon will witness the 
great popular festival, already adverted 
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to, near that wondrous museum which 
contains Rembrandt’s masterpiece. 
From the square the queen, accom- 
panied by her august mother, will wit- 
ness an “allegorical and historical” pro- 
cession, which is being organized on an 
elaborate scale, with the view of illus- 
trating in picturesque fashion, when the 
momentous day arrives, the principal 
episodes and stirring events, from the 
period of the Eighty Years’ War down 
to the nineteenth century, that have 
marked the history of a nation which, 
despite its many and strange vicissi- 
tudes, has attained such solid glory. 
After this interesting pageant has 
passed before the eyes of the people. 
the men, women and children of Am- 
sterdam are promised an opportunity 
of making merry over a “water car- 
nival,” in connection with which the 
craft in the harbor and canals will be 
gayly and _ tastefully illuminated. 
From a pavilon to be erected on the 
West Indian pier the queen will view 
this festival, and on the next day 
(September 8) she will, it is believed 
pay a visit, in company with her 
mother, to that section of the Ryx Mu- 
seum which is devoted to objects of in- 
terest connected with the House of 
Orange. Another exhibition will prob- 
ably be visited during the afternoon, 
while their majesties have also ar- 
ranged to attend a “matinée musicale,” 
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to be given by the Dutch Musicians’ 
Association in the Concert Hall. At 
night there is to be a gala performance 
in the town theatre, which will be 
beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
On the following morning (September 
9) the departure of the queen and the 
queen-mother will be made from the 
Central Station, and there will be an 
end to revelries and rejoicings that bid 
fair to be memorable in the annals of 
the country of Mynheer Van Dunck. 

It remains to be seen to what extent 
Englishmen and other “foreigners” 
will make an incursion into Holland 
on the occasion of the approaching fes- 
tivities, but certain it is that no one 
who embraces this opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted ‘with that interest- 
ing country will leave it with the 
words employed by Voltaire. to express 
his cynical indifference to its un- 
doubted charms. To be blind to the 
picturesque attributes of the city from 
which I write would be to have no 
eyes; to deny its people the possession 
of the virtues of hospitality and kindly 
feeling towards strangers would be to 
do them but scant justice. Familiar- 
ity with the Dutch people only breeds 
a desire for further intimacy with a 
nation at once amiable, true-hearted 
and sincere, and possessed of refined, 
agreeable and artistic tastes. 





German Readers.—The National Zei- 
tung was curious to know what authors 
found the greatest number of readers 
in Germany of to-day. Steps were 
taken to set this matter beyond doubt. 
The inquiry was somewhat laborious, 
as may be supposed, and in the early 
stages the conclusion pointed te was 
that public taste went with contempo- 
rary authors; but it turned out to be 
quite erroneous. The book that is most 
read is Schiller’s “William Tell.” The 
next on the list is Goéthe’s “Hermann 
and Dorothea.” After these two works 
come “Ivanhoe” and “The Pickwick 


’ 


Papers,” from which it would appear 
that next to Schiller and Goéthe the 
most popular authors in Germany are 
Walter Scott and Charles Dickens. 
Even the fifth on the list is not a Ger- 
man, but a certain William Shake- 
speare. It should be stated that the 
inquiry was based upon the sales of 
books in large towns, and that all the 
smaller places were left out of the 
reckoning. It appears very improbable, 
however, that the general conclusions 
would be upset by returns from the 
rural districts.—Leisure Hour. 





